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AS TO DISCUSSION. 


Tue literature pertaining to the sports of land and 
water may be divided, in a general way, into two phases, 
that which is descriptive in its character, and that which 
is speculative or controversial. 

In descriptive writing, the success of the writer depends 
on his skill in arranging his fund of incident pleasingly 
and sensibly; in drawing clear word pictures, and in in- 
fusing a certain spirit and interest which can only 
emanate from his own individual genius. He assumes 
that all will look at his word pictures from his own view- 
point, as he is quite warranted in assuming. Flowing 
thiis unopposed that writing, if good, is a pleasure to its 
author and to its readers. 

But in the other phase of literature pertaining to land 
and water, the discussional, each party to it is almost cer- 
tain to have his own personal view-point, which, in many 
cases, he partially or wholly, according to the opposition, 
is bent on maintaining, more as a defender than as an im- 
partial demonstrator. 

In a debate or controversy, the men who can dispas- 
sionately, logically and pertinently confine themselves to 
the real issue are a small percentage of the whole. As a 
rule, men who can so discuss a pet hobby are naturally 
of an equable temperament and broad views, or who have 
had long continued rigid discipline in dealing with their 
fellow men, or both combined. Discussions, conducted 
courteously and impartially, cannot fail to be both pleas- 
ing and improving. 

Controversy in field matters should be conducted with 
special reference to the gentlemanly amenities, for as a 
class, sportsmen are gentlemen. Controversy, as con- 
ducted in the struggle for existence in everyday life, 
wherein each one more or less directly endeavors to sur- 
pass his fellows, is out of place in matters of sport. In 
everyday life the competition is unceasing. In the world 
of sport all should meet on a common ground of good 
fellowship and common good. 

As a rule, Forest AND STREAM’s correspondents are ad- 
mirably courteous and fair in their discussions, and we 
desire to compliment them for accomplishments as de- 
bators. Occasionally, however, one becomes restive and 
pugnacious under criticism or opposition, then, ignoring 
the subject matter at issue, he becomes personal. A blue 
pencil with a broad end is then likely, as a mediator, to be 
invoked. A kind word turneth away wrath, but a blue 
pencil deracinates the wrath itself. 

When a debator abandons the subject matter and be- 
comes personal, he makes a double display of weakness, 
for he confesses, on the one hand, that he cannot hold 
his own in the debate on its merits, and, on the other 
hand, that he feels a greater or lesser degree of malice 
toward his opponent, as expressed by the utterance of 
unkind personalities. We feel quite certain that some of 
our correspondents, on meeting erstwhile opponents, have 
felt indebted to us for the suppression of personalities, on 
discovering how many claims to good companionship 
they found in their opponents’ society. 

Unpleasant personalities have nothing of good in their 
favor, but have unlimited possibilities of harm. 

In many instances the parties directly opposed to each 
other overlook entirely the fact that there is another 
party directly interested in their debate, which party has 
a right to insist that the debate shall be conducted in a 

manner courteous and instructive, for the greatest good 
of the greatest number; that party is composed of the 
readers of the journal in which the debate is carried on. 

The same care and politeness should be observed as if 
all the parties, in their proper persons, were gathered to- 
gether under one roof. 

It may justly ‘be remarked that the journal bearing a 
debate or debates has a character for dignity, justice and 
proper censorship to maintain, hence an editor, as an 





impartial arbiter and responsible censor, would be remiss 
in his duties if he did not scan unpleasant personalities 
with an unfriendly eye and trim them with a firm hand. 

However specifically as this general subject concerns 
Forest AND STREAM, we desire to express our pleasure 
at the excellence of our contributors’ offerings, for they 
are sensible, refined and instructive. As they have been 
in the past, so will they ever be in the future. 


SPRING NIGHTS. 


Tue first ten days of the month have been shuddery 
with more than the normal amount of chill east winds. 
Though bright, they lacked moisture, and the thirsty 
earth has dried, and dried, till all the paths and by-ways 
are powdery with dust. The wavy softness of the spring 
is giving place to a slow, partially stunted, inelastic leaf- 
age grown old before its time, like the child-life of 
crowded tenements. Victims of an unfavorable environ- 
ment, little men and women, scarce out of babyhood, so 
with the spring foliage of 1903. Baby leaves looked for 
quickening showers that never came, and are now tough- 
ening to stoical indifference. But at night, when the 
winds are still, and the fever is gone from the parched 
ground, Venus smiles in glorious brilliancy from the 
western sky to see the mounds of snow white fog that 
heap silently together in the hollows. As the planet floats 
to the horizon the moon throws a flood of radiance that 
brings the dim features of the landscape into full relief, 
and presently we find the knolls and upland a-glisten with 
heavy dew. Now we hear the drip, drip of the eaves. 
Quiet, comfortable, a sound of contentment. Gone is the 
chill of the east wind from the heart as that soft tattoo 
stirs up memories of home life under the old roof tree of 
the past. Longfellow says: 

“The night shall be filled with music, 

And the cares that infest the day, 

Shall fold their tents like the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away.” 

So we find it. Up from the marshland comes the 
rythmic peep! peep! peep! peep! of frogs; an humble 
melody, but music nevertheless. The harsh tones of a 
restless meadow hen’s cackle blend to smoothness with 
the sounding chorus in its regular time beats. Hark! 
the whistle of a wildfowl’s wing! At intervals we hear, 
now distinct, now far away and dream-like, the music 
of birds that pass in the sky above. A shooting star trails 
its §ery way for an instant across the zenith, and the bird 
voices seem to rise and fall in comment, as it flashes by. 
So let us go abroad and rejoice in these soft “spring 
nights.” Truly, they are “filled with music”—nature’s 
music—for those whose hearts are properly keyed. 





IN THESE DAYS. 


Who of us all may read the signs of summer for the 
continent? On the one hand lie the tropics, on the other 
the frozen north; here the manati and the crocodile, there 
the walrus and the Arctic bear. To the northeast are the 
moose and the eider duck; to the southwest the tiny deer 
and the creatures of the torrid desert. A range of forty- 
five degrees of latitude and sixty of longitude implies 
difference of environment hard to comprehend save by 
the seeing or the feeling. A range of 15,000 or 20,000 feet 
in altitude means corresponding differences. 


On the middle Atlantic Coast the sun shines down with 
blistering heat through a smoky sky. Under the heat and 
drouth of late April and May the meadows are already 
becoming parched and brown, although the frondage of 
the trees has as yet hardly lost the tender green of spring 
for the darker hue of summer. The fields of rye have 
reached full height, have headed out and will soon be 
ready for the sickle. The birds have all come, and many 
have passed on to their homes further to the north. 
Others have built their nests and hatched their young. 
Young crows, big headed and short tailed, rest on the bor- 
der of the nest, keenly watchful of the approach of hard 
worked father and mother, bringing food; owlets, fluffy 
and round headed, sit at the mouth of their hole and stare 
about. Of some birds the young are already abroad. 

In the fields men sweat as they follow the plow or sow 
the seed. 





On the prairie which flanks the mountains, the back- 
' bone of the continent, the grass is green, but it is hidden 


now by a covering of deep snow. The cattle, which a few 
days ago were rejoicing in the fresh springing herbage, 
now stand about, belly-deep in drifts, starving and wait- 
ing for the snow to melt. The little calves lately born, if 
not hopelessly chilled by the cold storm, drag vainly at 
the mother’s udders for nourishment that they cannot 
yield. To-the cattle and to their owners this sign of sum- 
mer comes as a bitter mockery. 

Among the higher mountains which overlook the 
stricken prairie, there is as yet no sign of spring. Valleys, 
ravines and gulches are piled deep with snow, and the 
glaciers have thickened many feet by its heavy fall. 
Mountain sheep are still nearly white, for they have not 
yet begun to shed their long winter coats; bears have 
come out of their holes and are prowling over the foot- 
hills searching—too often in vain—for something to fill 
their empty bellies. They make long journeys over hard 
frozen snow banks, and tear away rocks on the mountain 
sides to reach the nest of mouse or ground squirrel. It 


has been a hard winter on mountain game and it is still 
hard. 





Away to the westward, on the shores of the still Pacific, 
is the beautiful land of flowers, a land named for the 
saints and the angels, a land where in feeling it is always 
summer. Now cultivated fields and mountain sides alike 
are green from the plenteous rains of winter, and roots 
and grain and fruits are almost ready for the harvester’s 
hand. Here is a land that smiles always, ever growing 
richer, more populous, happier. Well has it been called 
the right hand of the continent. 





From the northern part of the Bering Sea the pack ice 
has not yet vanished. Esquimaux are still killing walrus 
and narwhal along its slowly receding border; whalers are 
waiting in their harbor for leads to open, through which 
they may press on toward the Arctic Sea. Inland the 
snow still covers the earth, but here and there strips of 
green show where the strengthening sun has called forth 
the leaves of the Arctic plants—a sign of summer. 





In his diary for the years 1787 and 1788, John Quincy 
Adams wrote: 

Game laws are said to be directly opposed to the liberties of the 
subject; I am well persuaded that they may be carried too far, 
and that they really are in most parts of Europe. But it is equally 
certain that where there are none, there never is any game; so that 
the difference between the country where laws of this kind exist 
and that where they are unknown, must be that in the former 
very few individuals will enjoy the privilege of hunting and eating 
venison, and in the latter this privilege will be enjoyed by nobody. 

This was an enlightened view when we consider that 
it was expressed in New England a hundred years ago, 
when the necessity of game protection had none of the 
popular appreciation it has in our time. No community 
realizes the necessity of game protection while the native 
game supply is. abundant. If the birds or the game ani- 
mals are in hosts to-day, it is the complacent confidence 
of human nature to fancy that they will be plenty always. 
It took a prescient eye to see in the future a time when 
without game laws “the privilege would be enjoyed by 
nobody.” In all of Adams’ diary are no truer words than 
these. Nor could he have dreamed of the growth of 
population, the marvelous perfection of firearms, and the 
popularizing of hunting as a sport and the effect of all 
these upon the game supply. Time has demonstrated that 
but for the protection offered by the game laws, in New 
England as in every other part of the land, the existence 
of a continuing and perpetuating stock of game would 
long ago have become a thing of the past. A sufficient 
and unanswerable retort to any benighted fogy, who in 
these times questions the wisdom and public utility of 
game laws as a system, is the simple question, Without 
game protection where would there be any game? 
Adams shared the view of his time that protecting the 
game meant the securing of a privilege to be enjoyed by 
“very few individuals.” That view was based upon ob- 
servation of the European system of preserves. The spirit 
of the American system, on the contrary, is to secure the 
privilege of hunting to the greatest number of citizens. 

R 
Newfoundland’s experience with a $100 non-resident 
license fee for caribou shooting has been decidedly dis- 
astrous to the interests of those who have in past years 
derived a considerable revenue from American sportsmen. 

A reduction of the fee at the first opportunity was a fore- 

gone conclusion. It has beer ~~4= Sso. 
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The Sportsnte Spangst: 
A Visit to "Pitcaten’s Mand: 


In Three Parte—Past ‘Two, 


I LooKep over my shoulder just before we had got 
in, to see when to stop rowing; I was bow oar, and 
noticed that a number of men and one boy had come 
down to the beach to meet us. I meant to get that 
boy as soon as we landed. The men dragged the boat 
ashore, hardly giving us time to get out of it, then be- 
gan to shake hands with us. I looked around for the 
boy, and saw him some distance up the beach; he 
stood there sticking his toes in the sand; he had run 
off efore we landed. The mate saw him and said, 
“Yonder is your boy already. I wonder who told 
him that you were coming?” 

The white members of our crew had a standing joke 
that I would try to steal a boy off of every island we 
touched at, and a mate was supposed to examine my 
cabin and engine room each time before we raised 
the anchor, to see that I did not have both half full 
of boys. This had been started while we were among 
the Society Islands early the last summer. We had 
taken a fine whale one morning, the first one we had 
got in more than two weeks, and just as he was 
brought alongside, the weather began to get thick and 
the barometer was falling. We could not cut in while 
the gale that was coming was on; and if we rode it out, 
with the whale towing astern, we might lose him; the 
nearest island was only twenty miles away and we ran 
down to it and came to anchor in smooth water be- 
tween a reef and the land. This was Sandez’s Island, 
it is the second largest one of the groxp, Tahiti being 
the largest. 

While we were cutting in and trying out here, I took 
a lot of smoking tobacco, some hooks and lines and 
a few jack-knives, and hailing a canoe, had it take 
me ashore. Always when I landed on one of these 
islands I hunted up the boys, and after I had given a 
few of them tobacco and fish hooks they would then 
do the hunting for me. 

This was the island that had those half-breed boys 
on it; they were the descendants of the mutineers of 
the Bounty. I soon had half a hundred of them around 
me, and in a short time one-half of them wanted to go 
home with me. I made up my mind to get at least 
one of them if the old man did not stop me. I meant 
to smuggie the boy on board, then keep him out of the 
captain’s sight until we had sailed, then as long as I 
had not bought the boy he probably would let me 
keep him. The mates would know that I had him; 
but none of them, except the chief mate, would inter- 
fere; it was not their funeral; and I and four of the 
mates were very friendly. 

I picked out a boy about 14 years old, who was 
dressed in a cotton shirt and a pair of leggings, and 
that was all. He told me that he was the chief’s son, 
but his father had about thirty boys, and had told them 
that any of them could go to the white man’s country 
if the ship would take them. I took the boy to his 
father, and after I had given the chief some tobacco, 
hooks and lines and a large jack-knife, I asked him if 
he needed this boy in his business. 

No, I could have him; and I also might take half a 
dozen of the brothers; he had too many blanketety 
blanked boys here anyhow, they were in the road here; 
he must have at least thirty of them; he would be 
blanked if he knew how many he had. The blanked 
missionaries had told him that he must keep these 
boys and raise them, and he added: “Do you know 
what else they told me?” 

“No, what was it?” 

“They told me I must send off all of my wives but 
one; I told them they might go to Hades.” That was 
not what he called the country, but it will do. 

“Yes, I told them I was chief here; let them teach 
the boys if they want to; but I need all the wives I 
have; who would feed these boys after I had sent their 
mothers off?” 

The missionaries evidently had not. converted this 
chief enough to hurt him; he could swear in two lan- 
guages fluently and had five or six wives. I told him 
to keep them. 

“How many chiefs are there on this island?” I asked. 
I knew he was not the only one. 

“Three,” was the reply, “just two too many.” 

“Well, ‘then, why don’t you take these men and boys 
and drive these other chiefs off?” 

“The blanked English won’t let me. I tried that, 
but they sent a blanked gunboat here and told me to 
quit fighting, that is what the blanked missionaries are 
here for, to watch me; I am no fool, I know it.” 

These people do not care for their children; I have 
had a nearly full-grown girl offered to me for a few 
of our silver dollars, but I wanted a boy; and if I had 
any place to put them I should have taken the chief 
at his word and got half a dozen of his boys; but I 
took this one. 

I stayed to dinner with the chief and as many of his 
boys as could crowd into his shack. Two of them got up 

ght over this; both wanted to get in; the smaller of 
the two seemed to be “it.” He landed on his brother, 
knocking him out, then ran in and took his place onthe 
floor alongside of me. His father told him to get out. 

“No, chief,” I said, “I want him in here; this boy 
seems to be a fighter.” 

“He is; he has half of the boys on the 
whipped. I wish you would take him.” 

, “Tll leave him here until he has whipped the other 
half.. I am going to taboo him now; he must be let 
do as he pleases here.” 

“That is what he does do, now.” 

I afterward found out that this boy was his father’s 
favorite, on account of his fighting propensities, I sup- 
pose. All these boys spoke good English and many 
of them read it; their father could not read though. 

I had a number of them write their names in my 
note book, and one of them wrote the native name for 


island 


his island. We ate dinner seated in a circle on the 
floor, while the wives of the chief’'Waited,on us; I ty 
the chief point out the mother of my Boy; he said I= 


might take her also if I wanted her; he could get an- | 
“other one. d & 


& 


I took my boy on board and»kept. him there for > 
a day; then the gale having blown itself out we got 
under way the next morning, and had got about a 
mile. off shore when the captain noticed. my boy and 
wanted to know what that native was doing on board? 
Some one of the mates told him that I had him. _He 
had the ship rounded to and a boat lowered; then he 
sent for me and told me to take charge of the boat and 
land that boy again in his own country. I did so, and 
came back expecting to be landed in a pair of irons. 
myself, but I never heard any more about it from the 
captain. I did from the crew though. This is what 
the mate was driving at now here ca the shore of 
Pitcairn. 

“T see him, sir,” I told the mate; “I will get him,” 
and I started toward him, _but the boy began to run 
again. 

“Don’t run away. I won’t hurt you. 

He hesitated a morent, 
held out his hand. 

“You can speak English, can’t you?” I asked. 

“Oh, yes, I am English,” and looking me all over, 
he asked, “You are, too, are you not?” 

“No, I am an American from the United States.” 

“Oh, I know where that is; my uncle is there, don’t 
you know him?” 

“No, I think not. What is his name?” 

‘Tuesday October Christian.” 


Come here.” 


“Oh, yes; I have heard of him, but I have never seen 
him. He may be there though. It is a big country, 
you know; I can’t know every one in it.” 


He wanted to see my boat, and he examined it all 
over, then wanted to know what I called it. 

I told him it was a whale boat, and showed him the 
two harpoons and the lance, and how to use them. 

“The whales come around here sometimes, but we 
never try to kill them.” 

“You could not, your boats are too small, and it is 
dangerous to kill them unless you know how. When 
we put this iron in one he sometimes gets mad and 
tries to do the killing himself. When he does he would 
smash this big boat as if it were an egg shell, but if 
they come while we are here we will kill a few of 
them; we only want a few more, then we are going 
home.” 

“Can’t you take me home with you?” 

“Why, yes, I could; I want a boy, but your father 
would not let you go.” 

“Oh, yes, he will, if you ask him.” 

His name he told me was Johnnie. 

“Is it? My name is John also. What else do they 
call you besides Johnnie?” 

“My whole name is John Adams Christian. 
name John Adams?” 

“No, it is John Anderson.” 

“Why every John here is called John Adams.” 

“That is because they call you after that old gov- 
ernor who is dead; his name was John Adams.” 

He kept examining my clothes; my cap and shoes 
were a great curiosity to him; there was not a pair 
of shoes on the island then. He wanted to know what 
kind of stuff my clothes were made of I told him flan- 
nel out of wool off a sheep. 

“That captain who came with you had nice clothes. 
I thought he was the nicest man I had ever seen.” 

“That is not the captain; he is the second mate, Mr. 
Robinson. When he speaks to you always say ‘sir’ 
to him; we have to do it; but you need not say sir to 
me, any more, only ‘yes’ and ‘no’; and tell the other 
boys not to do it.” 

“The governor makes us say ‘sir’ to every one. If 
I said only ‘yes’ to him he would whip me.” 

“Well you need not say ‘sir’ to me; I don’t want a 
boy to do it.” 

Our crew had to address me and my partner as 
“master” and say “sir” to us; the captain kept up his 
gunboat rules in that as he did in everything else; but 
if the men forgot, as they sometimes did, to add the 
sir I never called their attention to it; though a mate 
or the captain, if he heard them, would give them a 
keel-hauling for it right away. 

I took my notebook and pencil and had him write 
his name, then had him add “Pitcairn’s Island, De- 
cember 20, 1874,” and told him to write his name and 
address that way for any of our officers who asked for 
it, but I forgot to tell him to change the date, and next 
day when he wrote it for the captain he was a day 
behind. 

He handed me the book but kept looking at the 
pencil, it had a rubber tip, and he asked what this was 
for, and I showed how to use it. 

“Have you got two of these?” he asked. 

“Yes, a dozen of them; you may keep that one, if 
you want it.” 

“T’ll have to keep it hid though, or I won’t have it 
long. The governor will take it from me; he needs 
pencils badly. now; he has only two short pieces in the 
school; they are to teach us to write with; when I 
want to write I take a burned stick and write with 
it, and I can make pictures, too.” 

“Then I’ll bring you colored pencils and white paper, 
and you need not hide that pencil; tell the governor 
that I can get him all he wants, but he must not take 
anything I give you boys from you; I will stop that 
in a hurry if he tries it.” 

He came back to the clothes now, and would like 
to have some out of that cloth. All the clothes he 
had on were a pair of knee pants and a small shirt, 
neither of them had any buttons on them, only strings, 
and he had no pockets, his shirt bosom was his pocket. 

“I am going to get you clothes like mine,” I told 
him; “there is a man on the ship that can make them.” 

-% his mother could make them if I got him the 
stuff. 

He stood up and gave the whole beach above us a 
close rarer over, as though he were expecting to see 
some one; then asked, “Have you any to ‘o?” 

I handed im a small bag of sm tobacco, tell- 


Is your 


_then ran down to me and ‘ 


ing him to keep it and I would get him some more; 
tien} gave him paper to make his cigarette. Next 
he wante a flint and steel to light it. 

n't use them,” I told him, and striking a 
mat¢h I lit his cigarette, then threw the match away. 
He got it ‘and. tried to light it again. 

“It won’t light but the one time,” I explained; “don't 
you know what matches are?” 

He had never seen one before. 

This boy was 14 years old, but was nearly as large 
25 a boy of 16 would be at home. He was entirely 
white, the only trace of the native woman being his 
long black hair that hung down on his shoulders. 
He proposed that we go up to the village, keep out of 


- the governor’s sight, get all the boys and explore the 


island. 

I told him I meant to do that to-morrow, but to- 
day I wanted to see that chapel, and we started, he 
going up in rear of the village so as to hide his to- 
bacco, he said. When half way up he crawled in 
through a hedge, and coming out again said, “It is 
where the governor can’t find it now, I have a place 
in there that he knows nothing about.” 

The chapel was a long, low, one-story affair, having 
a cross on the roof with the English flag flying above 
it. The old ship’s bell off the Bounty was hung to 
a post in front. 

The door stood open, and going in we found a young 
woman who, the boy had told me, was their teacher; 
this was their school. She came forward to meet us. 
She was dressed in a sort of a Mother Hubbard 
gown of native cloth, while her hair, which was brown 
instead of black, hung down clear to her ‘waist. Had 
she been well dressed she would have passed for a lady 
anywhere. By the way, she was in America only a 
few years ago on a visit; but did not come East. 1 
saw a notice of her in a California paper. I should 
like to have seen her again, she-is a middle-aged wo 
man now, but has never been married. Before we left 
the island the governor was making his plans to give 
her to me and keep me there. 

“Cousin Amelia,” Johnnie called out, “that ship is 
from the United States, and here is a man off it who 
can speak English, too.” 

“Of course he can, what else did you think he 
spoke? He is English the same as we are,” then to 
me: 

“You don’t know how glad we were when we saw 
your ship at daylight this morning. We watched to see 
what flag you would have.” 

She started to show me what she called their organ; 
it was one of our old style parlor organs. The name 
plate was on it yet, and I told her it had come from 
New York. She sat down and played it and could 
still get music out of it, but it was rather worn; they 
had been using it for many years. She showed me 
their library, consisting of a few school books, prayer 
and hymn books, Testaments and about two dozen old 
magazines that they had put cloth covers on; none of 
the magazines were less than six years old, most of 
them being dated 1867. Then she brought out a book 
made by sewing illustrated papers, Harper’s and the 
London Times, together; hardly a page ot this had not 
been torn and mended again., I felt sorry for them 
when I saw what a poor library they had and how 
much they thought of it, and told her I meant to get 
her new books right away. 

We got back to the beach and got the boat into the 
water, and I sculled out to the ship and found the 
captain on deck under the awning, and told him that 
I had come on board to try and get them some books. 

“Go to my cabin,” he said, “and take all of my maga- 
zines, and get what the mates have and take them 
ashore. If you see the governor tell him that I will 
be ashore myself this afternoon. I am going to re- 
main here a few days. Any time you want to visit 
the island take a boat and go; you need not ask me; 
tell the mate in charge of the deck that those are my 
orders.” 

I thanked him; this was a privilege he had never been 
known to give any one except his mates, and they had 
to notify him before they left the ship. 

Going to his cabin I got all his magazines, then a 
lot from each of the mates; then the first mate gave 
me a big bundle of picture papers; next I got all of 
my own and the steward’s. None of these magazines 
were over a year old; we made a practice of buying 
them in every port we called at; the last had been got 
at Hobart Town, only a month ago; it had taken them 
several months to get these though. I made up a 
large bale of them; then began to hunt up the stuff 
for Johnnie. I had not flannel enough, but there 
was a man on board who acted as my tailor, and I 
could get it from him. He went by the name of 
Marblehead, from the port he hailed from down East. 
I had got him out of a scrape last summer when he 
went to sleep up in the crow’s nest; and came near 
wrecking us on a reef. I happened to go aloft in 
time to see it and reported it; we missed it: and that 
was all. Then the captain had him put in irons, and 
sending for me a short time after had me give an 
account of the affair,.and I asked for Marblehead’s re- 
lease and got it. Ever.since then this man had made 
my caps, altered all my clothes and never charged me 
a cent for it. Going to him now I got a lot of flan- 
nel, new canvas, thread and buttons, telling him I 
would get enough of these from the steward to-morrow 
to pay him back; but after he had seen Johnnie him- 
self he refused to take any pay. I got a new cap from 
him also. Then I hunted through my books and got 
“Cook’s Voyages,” “The Life of Columbus,” “The 
Swiss Family Robinson” and “Peter the Whaler.” 
Then I got the paper and pencils, a jack-knife, about 
200 hooks in a tin box, a ball of lines, some lead 
sinkers, a comb and glass, a box of matches and a 
box of colored crayons. These I made into a bundle 
and took all ashore, where I told Johnnie to open his 
bundle and get his cap out of it. When I next looked 
at him he had all the books out and wanted to know 
whom they were for? ; 

“For you. Everything there is yours.” 

“IT must keep these hid, then,” he said, “or they won't 
be mine long; the governor will take them.” 


— 
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“IT won't let him; tie up your bundle now and let 
us go.” . 

We went to the governor’s house, and leaving the 
bundles outside we went in. The governor and our 
mate were:there.. After our greeting I told him about 
the books, and we brought them in. 

I was about to cut the strings off his bundle when 
he stopped me and untying them carefully laid them 
away for fishing lines. Then sitting down on the 
floor he acted like a boy over his ‘first pair of boots. 

“Why, here are more books than I ever expected 
to see again, and all nice, clean ones, too. Now the 
women and girls must go to work and cover them right 
off before they are given out.” . 

He piled them on a table now, then turned his at- 
‘tention to John’s bundle. “What have you in that, 

ohn?” 

; “He has some flannel for clothes and a few things 
that I got for him. He must be let keep them. I 
have given John a few books; he was afraid that you 
might take them. You must not take anything I give 
these boys from them, governor, I won’t allow that 
to be done, remember.” 

“Oh, I won't take anything from them. Let me 
see that bundle, John.” " : : 

John was slow about letting him see it; he was still 
afraid of being plundered. John saw his knife for the 
first time now and made a grab for it. 

“Let me see that knife, John,” the old fellow told 
him. 

John had shoved it into his shirt bosom; he brought 
it out very slowly now. ; 

“Tt is a better one than I have, but that boy has no 
business with it. He will cut himself or some one 
else before he has it an hour; he has never had a 
knife yet.” 

“Well, he has that one now, let him have it. I had 
about two dozen of these knives. I will give you and 
John’s father good ones. Can't I give the rest to 
your boys?” 

“Ves, give them anything you can spare them except 
tobacco. If one of them asks you for anything let 
me know it.” 

“Yes, sir, I’ll bring him right here. Now, governor, 
if one of these boys should happen to forget your or- 
der and ask me for a few fish hooks or a knife, we 
need not half kill him, you know; how am I to know 
what a boy wants unless he asks for it? Our boys at 
home would ask me for what they wanted quick 
enough.” ; 

Next he got hold of the fish hooks. “Here 
is what I want. Do you know that these boys have lost 
all the hooks I had and can lose them as fast as I can 
make them? I want to set the boys to fishing to keep 
them out of mischief.” ; 

“Well, you don’t want those hooks to do it with; 
those are for John. I can get you all you want to- 
morrow.” 

“Let me do that now,” the mate says; “the steward 
has them.” , 

He next got hold of the books and asked if Cook 
were not an Englishman? 

“Yes, it was he who discovered this island of yours 
and a lot of others. He found one too many when 
he found the Sandwich Islands; the Kanakas killed him 
there.” 

“Yes, I must read about him when I get time and 
about Columbus, too; I have heard of him.” 

“Here is ‘Peter the Whaler,’ sir.” 

“Well, John will want that; he wants to go whaling; 
they all do, but they won't.” ; 

“Maybe some of them will before I get through with 
them; I need not tell you about it, I thought.” 

After the books had been returned to John,. we set 
out for John’s house for dinner. His father proved 
to be the man who had come aboard us that morning. 
The house was one of the largest in the village, none 
of them being very large. It had a living room with a 
small kitchen in the rear. The front room had a rough 
table with a number of benches around it; the floor 
was the earth beaten hard and smooth; but as rude 
as these houses were, they were the best I had seen 
yet on any of the South Sea Islands. 
~ The beds were ranged around the wall and screened 
with mats, and a number of shelves had pieces of 
English pottery, flowers and shells; everything was 
neat and clean. ; 

John hid his bundle, then going back to the kitchen 
‘Srought in the whole family, his father and mother, a 
sister older than he and a boy about ten years old. 
The boy ran out again as soon as he saw me, but 
John dragged him in again, and in five minutes I had 
him climbing all over me. His name was Albert Ed- 
ward, a namesake of his then Royal Highness, the 
present King of England. This boy was ready to 
go whaling, also; in fact, before I left every boy on the 
island was ready to go. John’s mother turned out to 
be the governor’s daughter; that made John the old 
fellow’s grandson. 

The girl brought in for dinner a dish of roast pork, 
yams and string beans, and bread made of corn and 
taro root. The woman was sorry that she had no 
white bread for me, but I told her that I ate corn 
bread at home when I could get it. After dinner the 
bundle got another overhauling. John’s mother said 
that there was cloth enough there to make clothes for 
half the boys on the island. I told her to make it up 
for her own two boys. She was glad to get the 
needles; she said there were only four of them here 
now among all the women. I told her I would bring 
her plenty for them when I next came ashore. She 
brought out an old pair of scissors that had come off 
the Bounty; they were curious looking things; I told 
her I had plenty of nice steel ones on the ship, and I 
would get them for her to-morrow. I gave her a 
dozen pair, and received those old ones of hers, and 
brought them home with me; they are in a. museum 
now, together with a knife and fork, probably 100 
years old, which she had, and a number of spoons 
made of horn. : 

John now gave his orders about how he wanted his 
clothes made; he wanted a jacket like mine and a shirt 
with a wide collar with anchors on it, such as I had. 


She could make the shirt, but did not know about the 
anchors; I told her I would get the anchors for him. 
Then we started out to see the village. 
Casita BLANCO 


Glatuyal History. 
stticiesilypncisiii 
b* My Next Door Neighbors. 


THE family which for years has taken the home next to 
mine for the spring and summer moved in not long ago, 
and I am very glad to see them back again. They are 
good tenants, quiet and attentive to their own affairs— 
not mine. They keep no dogs; their children break no 
glass; they never ask me to do any repairs on -their 
house. Their water pipes do not burst, their ceilings do 
not fall, and if there are any leaks in their roof during 
bad storms, they never say anything about it to me. Of 
course, like other mortals, they have their peculiarities, 
and occasionally I see people staring rather hard at the 
head of the house who always wears a red coat. But, 
on the other hand, he never obtrudes his taste in dress on 
his neighbors, and I feel that any little eccentricity of this 
kind is more than made up for by his general good man- 
ners. And if the husband’s taste in dress is a little pro- 
nounced, his wife is very modest in hers, for she is always 
becomingly clad in gray. Perhaps she is a Quaker. 

I feel that I am very lucky to have such tenants. Their 
home is only about twenty feet from my house, and of 
course such close propinquity gives great opportunity ‘for 
annoyance; but we get along splendidly. 

1 think that very likely my tenant has the same good 
opinion of his landlord that I have of him. He pays his 
rent regularly, and is never troubled by me. In fact, 
I have never spoken to him, and there is no intercourse 
between the families. If circumstances ever brought it 
about in just the right way, I feel sure that the two fami- 
lies might associate with pleasure and profit to both. But 
perhaps it is better to take no risks. That we have not 
met on a social footing seems a little odd, for if I recol- 
lect aright, they have occupied their present home for 
parts of ten or a dozen years. Perhaps this failure to 
get better acquainted may be accounted for by the fact 
that we do not speak the same language. I am a kind 
of a foreigner, for my ancestors came to America only 
about 275 or 280 years ago, while his have been here 
for uncounted ages. I make myself most easily under- 
stood only in English, while he uses the language that all 
screech owls have spoken since the beginning of time. 
Very likely he may feel for me something of the con- 
tempt which many true Americans—so-called—have for 
all recent immigrants from the old world. 

In the tremendously stout branch of an old oak tree 
which stands twenty feet or more from the corner of 
the house, there is a hole perhaps thirty feet from the 
ground, where long ago a side branch was broken off. 
This ‘hole is the home of my next door neighbors, a pair 
of little screech owls (Megascops asio). 

Each year about February they make their presence 
known by becoming tuneful, and from five or six o’clock 
P. M. to midnight the male bird may be heard trilling his 
love song on the branches of the trees close to the house. 
In March there is less of this shrill song, but often at 
night a curious cooing sound is made by the birds, their 
voices rising and falling as they whisper to each other 
among the branches. Now, too, they begin to be seen; 
either standing in the mouth of the hole at evening and 
in the morning, or just at dusk flying about among the 
branches of the oak, or passing from tree to tree and 
bush to bush about the place. 

Every spring they are looked for with interest, and if 
for any reason they do not appear, great disappointment 
is felt by all members of the family. 

It is usually toward the last of March that they become 
most active and begin to be most frequently seen. Some- 
times they alight in the wistaria vines on the house and 
within a few feet of the building. I remember that on 
March 29 a few years ago, one of them was discovered 
about seven o’clock in the evening, standing on the top- 
most twig of a little lilac bush about four feet from the 
piazza and not more than eight from the steps up and 
down which people were passing into the house. The 
twig on which the bird was perched was hardly as thick 
as a lead pencil, and it stood on the extreme tip. Every 
now and then the strong wind which was blowing in 
gusts from the west caused it to lose its balance, and it 
was forced to flap its wings and to reach out one foot and 
grasp the twig further down, to hold itself on its perch. 
For the rest of the time it, stood quite motionless and 
bent forward, as if scanning the ground eight or ten feet 
below it. It remained here for nearly fifteen minutes, 
and then someone passing near with a little more noise 
than usual, disturbed it and it flew away, and at the same 
time its mate flew out from a neighboring spruce tree. 

This spring there was some doubt as to whether their 
house would be vacated by its winter tenants in time for 
them to take possession. Often the gray squirrels occupy 
it during the winter, and sometimes carry so great a 
quantity of leaves and other rubbish into Jit, that it is 
really impossible to get it cleaned out in time. This 
year, also, a couple of starlings were seen loafing about 
the hole in March, and it was thought possible that they 
might take possession and decline to yield to the old time 
occupants. However, none of these things happened, and 
at the proper time the Megascops family moved in. 

The hole occupied by the owls faces west, and often 
when I am dressing in the morning I see one of the birds 
sitting there with half its body expused, its chin sunk on 
its breast, apparently asleep. As the sun gets higher and 
the light stronger, the bird gradually sinks down and dis- 
appears. Yet sometimes at eight o’clock or half-past, 
its. gray head may be seen rising into view, and it looks 
out for a moment or two and then again sinks back out 
of sight. 

We believe that the eggs are laid and the female begins 
tc sit quite early in April, but about this we cannot 
be sure. Sometimes during the first two weeks in April, 
just after sunset, an owl is seen sitting in the hole, show- 
ing its whole body. Usually it sits motionless, looking 
toward the setting sun, but if one raps sharply on the 
window pane with the knuckles the bird may turn its 








head to see what the noise fs, and then look back to the 
west, and will pay no attention. to further rappings. 

_ It has usually proved that the two birds are different 
in color, the male being red and the female gray. While 
the female is sitting, it is not always easy to see the owls, 
for during the day the male does not move at all, but re- 
mains hidden away in some secret recess which is not 
always known. Some seasons this resting place is in 
the top of a pine tree, among the thick needles, where it 
is very hard to see the bird, but one year he spent the day 
on the horizontal branch of a hemlock tree which 
stretched out over the lawn, and was exposed to the full 
glare of the sun. From one point on the branch grow 
half a dozen small but rather thick-leaved twigs, and the 
owl used to sit among these, which perfectly concealed 
him. His perch was about ten feet above the heads of 
people passing across the lawn, but usually he paid no 
attention to such passersby, unless, as sometimes hap- 
pened, they stopped beneath him and pointed at and 
talked about him. Then he was likely to draw in his 
feathers and erect his horns. 

Just about sunset every evening the little red owl com- 
monly leaves his place of concealment and flies to a 
nearby branch of the oak tree over the drive, to wait there 
for half an hour until it shall grow dark. The children 
are usually playing or riding their bicycles on the drive, 
shouting and screaming, and while he is not in the least 
disturbed by the noise, he appears to take some interest 
in their movements, and bends over to watch them. 

About the last of April the birds are commonly seen 
together among the branches of the oak, and it is there- 
fore supposed that the young are hatched. Often at this 
time they are seen to have something in their bills which 
they take to the hole and from this time on they seem to 
be hard at work feeding their young. 

For two or three seasons toward the end of April the 
children used to find abeut the place the bodies of Eng- 
lish sparrows. Sometimes these were headless, at others 
their breasts had been torn away. When the head had 
been cut off, this had been done with great neatness, as if 
with a sharp instrument. The death of these sparrows 
was attributed to the owls, and it was hoped that they 
would continue the good work. 

One day, after one of the boys had come home from 
school, he was looking at the owl and saw beside him on 
the branch on which he was perched two small colored 
ebjects. As he could not tell what they were, he climbed 
the tree, and found two song birds placed side by side, 
apparently for the owl’s dinner. On several occasions 
after this, feathers of thrushes, scarlet tanagers and 
warblers were found on the lawn. 

One day in June as we were at dinner, Sylvia came 
rushing in and told us that a baby owl was to be seen in 
the hole. This caused great excitement in the family, 
and everyone left the table to look at the owl. Later 
in the evening a second head was seen. Then it was sug- 
gested that a ball be tossed in the air near the hole to 
see what would happen. As soon as the young owls 
saw the ball pass near them, they climbed out of the hole 
and looked on with the greatest interest. 

The next night one of them fell from the tree, which 
drew a family crowd. When it was picked up, the mother 
owl flew close to the head of the person helding it, snap- 
ping her bill and uttering a low whistle. The little owl, 
placed on the branch of a tree, climbed bravely upward, 
and before long was out of the way of cats or dogs. Both 
young owls were covered with white down, but already 
had wing feathers strong enough to keep them from being 
hurt by falling. Several times after this they fell, but 
always, when given a fair start, were able to climb pretty 
high again. The old owls were seen until mid summer, 
and often spent the day in plain sight on the branches cf 
the oak, where they were seen by visitors, who fre- 
quently insisted that stuffed birds had been put up in the 
tree for the purpose of hoaxing them. 

Several times during the summer the male owl was 
seen sitting on the gravel in the walk with his wings 
partly extended, apparently taking a sun bath. Yo. 





False Natural History. 


Editor . Forest and Stream: 

In an article arraigning Mr. John Burroughs, your 
contributor Hermit lucidly remarks, “Keen observers 
are springing up throughout the world and their studies 
of nature are deeper and far more logical and far 
beyond the knowledge of Mr. B. Possibly so, and 
Hermit cannot object to a few citations from scientific 
observers, even if they sustain the naturalist that. he dog- 
matically condemns. 

With reference to Mr. Burroughs’ contention that 
birds fly untaught, it may be said that Spalding has 
shown experimentally that young swallows can fly as 
soon as they reach the proper age. As regards his 
assertion that the bird sings in due time without a 
hint from its parents, Mr. Burrough a little overstates 
the fact. Romanes, Groos and Weinland agree that 
while the song of birds is instinctive, it can never be 
so quickly nor so fully expressed as when the parents 
serve as models. 

Mr. B.’s query, “Does a kitten need to be taught 
how to catch his prey,” excites Hermit’s unbounded 
astonishment, and he innocently remarks, “That a nat- 
uralist should ask such a question is beyond my com- 
prehension.” Despite Hermit’s contention that 
tutelage is necessary to form a mouser or ratter, I 
am convinced that the observation of scores of Forest 
AND STREAM readers is to the contrary. Again I ad- 
duce experimental evidence. Prof. W. Mills a few 
years ago subjected a new born kitten to constant 
observation for 135 days. All the doings and misdo- 
ings of the little creature from the day of its birth 
were minutely chronicled in a published diary. Before 
it opened its eyes it spat at a dog, and even at 
the professor’s hand when, through fondling the dog 
it had acquired a canine odor. On the forty-second 
day it keenly smelt of the professor’s fingers that had 
handled a recently killed mouse, and when given the 
defunct, it seized it with teeth and claws and growled 
when an attempt was made to take it away. On the 
118th day a living mouse in a pasteboard box was pre- 
sented it, whereupon it eagerly smelt of the box and 
followed it when carried away, and when the mouse 
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was released, seized it with a growl and played with it 
before killing it. : 

Mr. Burroughs’ observation that. young chickens 
understand the various maternal cries Hermit pro- 
nounces an error. Now, the behavior of newly hatched 
chickens has been the subject of much experimental 
investigation. In common with all young birds they 
evidently come into the world with a remarkable 
amount of inherited knowledge. Chicks hooded imme- 
diately upon emergence from the shell, and then, after 
the lapse of two days, given an opportunity for the 
first time to exercise their visual power, were observed 
at the end of two or three minutes, to follow move- 
ments of crawling insects with precision, and in a few 
minutes more to peck at minute objects with an in- 
stinctive perception of distance. Placed upon a carpet 
the chick, as a rule, remained quiescent, put upon 
gravel, it forthwith began to scratch, the material 
evidently acting as a stimulus to the dormant instinct. 
An unhooded chick, upon hearing the maternal cluck, 
at once ran to the hen, leaping over and dodging ob- 
stacles as though habituated to arduous locomotion. 

As a rule, it may be said that maternal example 
awakens sleeping impulses, as did the gravel with 
the chick alluded to. Chicks covered by a hen walk 
twice as soon as those incubated, ducklings swim and 
birdlings sing sooner with parental encouragement. 
Hermit seems to believe with Mr. Long that an ani- 
mal’s failure or success in the battle of life depends 
upon its maternal training, a very pretty theory and one 
attractive to sentimentalists, but void of due founda- 
tion. No instruction is given, in the proper sense ol 
the term. Not as the human mother at the cradle, does 
the mother bird sing to her nestlings; she is moved 
by no conscious interest in her offspring’s future. Of 
such charmers, but, nevertheless, seducers of the pub- 
lic, as Maeterlinck, Seton and Long, it may be said 
that were they to profit by the works of Lloyd Mor- 
gan, Groos, Romanes and other students of animal in- 
stincts, their writings, while perhaps less remunerative 
to themselves, could be of greater value to the world. 

A. H. Gouraup. 


The intelligence of the|WildiT hings. 


Editor Forest and Stream: : 

I HAVE read with much interest the papers in Forest 
AND STREAM on the above subject, and as I venture to 
dissent from some of the conclusions which the writer 
Hermit arrives at in his article in that paper of April 
18 last, I trust to your courtesy to allow me to express 
them. 

He argues against the assertion of Mr. Burroughs that 
“the young of all wild creatures do instinctively what 
their parents do and did.” He supports this by a series 
of assertions that old birds teach their young ones to 
fly, and animals their young to walk, and presumes, I 
think, when he asserts that without such instruction they 
could neither fly nor walk; but he does not attempt to 
prove that without that instruction they could do neither, 
for that is the correct alternative of the argument. 
Granted that imitation being so strong in all living crea- 
tures, it is only natural that they should strive to do what 
their parents are doing before their eyes; but I submit 
that the young of all from man downward, will, if left 
to themselves, instinctively make use of the modes of 
progression with which they are blessed. A bird taken 
irom the nest, as I have often done, and caged before it 
can fly, will, when matured, if allowed liberty in a room, 
fly about it as gaily as an old one; and to my loss, occa- 
sionally, if the window is left open, fly through it as 
straight and strong as either of its parents. Animals 
born in a perfect condition—the calf or the lamb—walk 
without teaching from the moment they are dropped. 
Children, though too often encouraged by an overfond 
mother to stand and walk before their legs are strong 
enough to bear them, would undoubtedly find their legs, 
as the saying is, as soon as nature gives them strength, 
from crawling to standing upright and walking without 
assistance. . ? , 

With regard to the action of the dove in pushing its 
fully fledged young ones off the dove cot: this is not, I 
take it, in order to make them use their wings, but be- 
cause the old ones are about to breed again, and are 
jezlous of the presence of the older brood. i 

Again, is not Hermit altogether begging the question 
when he says that “wildfowl bred on our northern lakes 
will not go south without old birds to lead the way.” 
What proof, may I ask, has he that that is so? I ven- 
ture to think the wonderful instinct which induces birds 
to migrate. would not be found wanting in those birds to 
do so, because they had no leaders to show them the way. 
No doubt the migration of birds is one of those mysteries 
of nature quite beyond the power of men to dogmatize 
about, and I look upon it as an unwarrantable assertion 
to make that it is not inborn in those birds that practice 
it, given to them by their Almighty Creator. — 

Then, with regard to the question of birds being taught 
by their parents to sing, or make any other noise similar 
to that of their parents: here again Hermit believes in 
the necessity of instruction. Now, though undoubtedly 
the young copy their parents, I contend that without 
assistance we see every day evidence of the fact that such 
teaching is unnecessary. Witness the caged bird which 
has never heard a note, but who will, on arriving at 
maturity, sing with ease the natural song of its species. 
Chickens reared in an incubator, though removed miles 
from any other fowls, will likewise, when old enough, 
and the breeding season begins, if cockrels, crow, and if 
pullets, cackle and cluck exactly like the parents they 
have never seen. é 

Hermit also contends that birds are not taught by 
nature irrespective of their parents to select the food most 
suitable for them: surely one sees this contradicted con- 
tinually. Sor eee ; 

Cage birds that feed on grain will, if given a variety of 
seed, invariably choose that which is most suitable to 
them, though I admit confinement generates a morbid 
taste for a seed that is detrimental to them. Soft bill 
birds could never be persuaded to touch grain, but readily 
take to insects or chopped meat, though they are tempted 
to eat moist mixtures of a kind that may, if given in 





excess, be injurious. This all goes to prove that caged 
birds do not find any difficulty in sustaining their life by 
food which only nature has taught them is good for 
them. Poultry also without parental instruction will, if 
given latitude in the variety of food placed before them, 
select that which is best for them, until again the morbid 
taste created by domestication induces them to indulge too 
freely, if tempted, in what is deleterious to them. 

I do not, as will be seen, deny that the example of 
parents has a great effect on their offspring, but 1 ven- 
ture to support the theory that, especially if the environ- 
ments are the same, young birds and animals will in- 
variably exhibit, when fully grown, all the habits and 
idiosyncrasies of their species, irrespective of parental in- 
struction. F. C. Brunt, Colonel. 

Rypke, Isle of Wight, May 4. 


Pranks of Wood Rats. 


KettLe FaLts, Wash.—In the make up of the wood rat 
the mischievousness of the monkey is united with the in- 
dustry of the beaver; and both are guided by a perversity 
which would land him in an idiot asylum save that the in- 
mates would prove entirely too orderly and systematic 
in their every day life to suit him even a little bit. 

Once he has taken possession of an empty cabin, do not 
turn in there to stop over night for the sake of avoiding 
a thunder storm; for, unless you succeed in shining the 
little wretch’s eyes and blowing him into sausage, you 
have got a job on hand which will last the night long. 
Sleep is out of the question, as he delights in raising a 
racket in comparison with which an Irish wake would 
prove seductive harmony. 

Visiting the empty cabin of a miner, I found that the 
cook stove had been left with the end door of the stove 
swung wide, and the griddles and crosspiece of the top 
removed; and while the whole interior of the stove was 
filled with the nest of a wood rat, the inside of the nest 
being lined with moss, the nest was continued up on top 
of the stove, piled with every imaginable kind of trash 
which the little brute could drag into position, until the 
whole affair on top of the stove looked like the rush 
house of a muskrat. 

In the woodhouse adjoining the kitchen of my old 
home at Valley, a wood rat once came to preempt the 
whole affair, and for some days he remained so cunningly 
hidden in the daytime that I was unable to rout him from 
his retreat. Turning himself loose at night, he made 
things lively in general. Burrowing beneath the sill or 
lower log of the cabin and coming out under the floor of 
a closet, he then gnawed a hole through the floor, when 
he proceeded to utilize the closet for general purposes. 

Something in the line of carpentry called the jack plane 
into use, and the resulting shavings were piled in the 
corner of the woodshed for kindling. The following night 
was a busy one for the rat, and happening to go into the 
closet next morning I found a pair of my shoes that 
were lying on the floor—and were the only things on the 
closet floor—literally crammed. full of shavings, each and 
every one of which had been drawn singly through the 
tunnel and up through the floor. Evidently there had 
been no thought of nest-making, as the closet afforded no 
hiding place whatever, and the shoes were some distance 
apart. His work had been very painstaking and neat, 
and not a scrap of a shaving had been left on the floor, 
while the shoes were tightly packed to the ends of the 
toes. A trap was then set for him in the closet near his 
entrance hole, which he somehow managed to spring 
with his head, leaving only the bristles or long hairs of 
one side of his upper lip fast in its jaws. This appeared 
to satisfy his curiosity fully, and he left for parts un- 
known. 

Nineteen years ago a party of my neighbors went on a 
prospecting trip into the mountains east of the Pend 
d’Oreille River, and journeying along the bank of the 
stream as the noon hour approached, they camped for din- 
ner near the log tabin of a placer miner, whom they could 
see at his work on the river bank a short distance away. 
Dinner was cooked and they had just began their meal 
when the miner arrived on the scene, bade them good 
morning and passing on to the cabin unlocked the padlock 
of the door and vanished inside. But a few minutes 
elapsed when he reappeared, bareheaded, with pale face 
and eyes that blazed with wrath, and rushing up in front 
of the seated group he presented a .50 caliber needle gun 
at full cock and announced that the first man who moved 
in his seat would be shot dead. 

One of the group, Mr. R. B. Lane, was a good talker, 
and he quietly and coolly asked the infuriated miner to 
raise the muzzle of his gun and tell them what was 
wanted. 

“Oh, if I only knew which one of you blankety blanked 
scoundrels it was there’d be no foolin’ about it!” cried the 
miner. “And now I don’t want a bit of nonsense or I'll 
kill some of ye right where ye set.” 

“Look here, my friend,” said Lane, “listen to me a 
moment before you do something you may have to re- 
gret. We don’t know what you mean, and now I ask you 
to quiet down and tell us what you want.” 

“I want my buckskin bag of gold dust that some of ye’s 
got. Ye needn’t try to deny it, for it was there when I 
went to work this mornin’ and there’s been nobody along 
since but you fellers; and I want ye to hand it out with- 
out a word.” 

“Well, my friend,” said Lane, “just as good looking 
men as you or I have been mistaken before to-day; and 
now I ask you to be very: sure you are right before you 
attempt anything rash. Please go back into your cabin 
and make a careful and thorough search so you will 
know to a dead certainty whether your gold is really 
gone.” 

The calm, dispassionate tone of the speaker had its 
effect, and the half crazy miner, after a moment’s hesita- 
tion, turned and reentered the cabin. 

Some twenty minutes elapsed when he again reappeared 
—without his gun—and ne said that of all the 
humiliated men he ever saw, and of all the abject apolo- 
gies to which he ever listened, they had now the most 
perfect examples. 

Asking the whole party into his cabin he showed them 
where in the side wall of the cabin he had a block of 
“chinking”—one of the billets of wood used to stop the 
cracks between the logs—which he could pull loose; and 


where behind it he had a place in which to hide the gold 
sack, and as the cabin had been built in an excavation 
in the river bank, this part of the wall was below the 
surface of the ground, forming a cunning hiding place 
for his gold. On his first entrance into the cabin he had 
felt for his treasure, and the bag was gone. Then followed 
the scene which had destroyed the appetites of the 
prospectors, 

Returning for his second search he discovered that 
the hole continued along the log beyond his reach. Tear- 
ing the remaining blocks of chinking loose, bit by bit, 
he followed along to the back wall of the cabin, when he 
felt and drew forth his precious sack, unbroken, but with 
the teeth marks of an avaricious wood rat plainly legible 
in the folded top of the sack. 

Pranks and trickery of this kind soon teach the pioneer 
that when one of these pests appears there is but one 
thing to do—make war, and war to a finish; for a pair 
of spectacles, the family Bible, a stick of stove wood, a 
bottle of peppermint, clothes-pins, iron wedges, socks, or 
broom handles—everything is fish that comes to his net, 
and his industry is yet unmeasured. 

Ortn BELKNAP. 


Food Birds of the Eskimos. 


Brom the “Proceedings of the Linnxan Society.” 


BY J. D. FIGGINS., 


Possrpty at no other place on the globe are birds so 

extensively used for food and clothing as they are in 
North Greenland. A portion of this bleak and barren 
coast is inhabited by a small tribe of Eskimo, commonly 
known as the Arctic Highlanders, consisting of about 250 
individuals, and divided into seven or eight settlements. 
Through force of circumstances these natives are strictly 
carnivorous, and a large supply of meat is required, not 
only for their personal use, but for their numerous packs 
of sledge dogs. Seals and walruses are the animals most 
hunted in order to obtain food, but they are not to be 
depended upon entirely, as it is impossible in some years 
to secure the necessary numbers. Caribou are not com- 
mon, and are very hard to obtain. Narwhals are taken 
during the early spring, but usually in very limited num- 
bers, and they make only a slight change in the usual 
bill of fare. Whenever there is a shortage of seals and 
walruses—and this occurs often—the natives depend 
almost entirely upon birds. Seals and walruses often 
desert a locality for a year or two, and to be prepared for 
this the natives locate their villages as near bird rookeries 
as possible, regardless of unfavorable conditions. The 
stupidity of the birds renders them an easy prey for the 
hunters, whose methods of capture are very simple. As 
soon as the birds arrive in the spring the harvest begins, 
and ceases only when an abundance of other game is 
assured. 
_ While at Cape York during the summer of 1896, I was 
invited by a party of native hunters to accompany them 
on an expedition to the great rookery of dovekies (Alle 
alle) near that place, and being greatly interested I gladly 
accepted their invitation. It was a strictly business affair 
with them, and they requested me to leave my gun be- 
hind and take along a net, which, of course, I did. A 
half hour’s row brought us to the foot of a high cliff, the 
base of which was piled to the height of about two hun- 
dred feet with boulders, detached from it by the action 
of the elements. This mass of loose and treacherous rock 
—entering the water at an angle of about 45 degrees— 
was the breeding ground of the dovekies, and here they 
were,to be captured. 

These birds deposit their eggs well down in the crevices 
among the smaller stones, and at the time of my visit 
the young birds were nearly ready to leave the nests. A 
curious subdued murmur, made by the plaintive call of the 
young birds, formed a kind of background of sound for 
the louder notes of the adults, whose incessant chatter 
gave abundant proof of the countless thousands breeding 
at the rookery. Climbing to an altitude of about one 
hundred and fifty feet we reached the flight zone of the 
dovekies, where there was a continuous movement of 
large flocks, whose sole employment appeared to be flying 
round and round in circles which extended from within 
a few feet of the cliff to well out over the water. Conse- 
quently to come within striking distance of the birds, it 
was only necessary to watch a flock, and while they were 
away on their circuit, to take a position screened from be- 
hind a large rock in their line of flight. 

A curiously constructed net is used at présent for cap- 
turing the birds. It consists of a hoop about two feet in 
diameter across which a net, slightly bagging, is con- 
structed. The hoop is secured at the end of a light pole 
about ten feet in length, and when in use the nets remind 
one very much of lawn-tennis racquets on a large scale, 
being swept forward with similar strokes. The hunter 
places the net on the rocks in the opposite direction from 
which the birds are expected, and on their approach raises 
it to meet them with considerable force, which stuns or 
entangles them in its meshes. The net is quickly drawn 
to the hunter and the victims secured. A firm, quick 
pressure under the wings usually causes almost instant 
death, but to make their capture doubly sure, the wings 
are crossed on the back, which prevents flight in case they 
survive the deadly pressure. Again the net is placed in 
position ready for a new strike. The escaping birds of 
the flock invariably dart aside in unison when the strike 
is made, but they apparently forget all danger. by the time 
they have again completed their circuit, for they repeat 
the movement time and time again until their diminished 
numbers make the casting of the net a labor that is prac- 
tically without result. A new flock is then selected, and 
the work continued until a sufficient number of birds is 
secured. 

Before the advent of the white man, from whom 
materials for net making are obtained, a more primitive 
method was employed, namely, throwing stones, and it is 
still carried on by the younger generation with consider- 
able success. display great curiosity, and if the 
hunter sits quietly in full view, he will soon have an 
‘audience of them near him, all bent on occupying one 
rock, regardless of its size, or of their numbers. A com- 
pact flock of birds soon results, and a well directed stone 
thrown into their midst does great execution. Stones 
may be thrown a number of times at the same flock be- 


fore they decide to adjourn. I experimented with both 
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methods, but found the latter most successful, as I was 
either too late or too soon with the net, much to the 
amusement of the natives. : sae 

On Saunders Island the method of bird catching is 
not quite the samte, as the birds and conditions are diffet- 
ent. The net is used, however, to advantage. At this 
rookery Briinnich’s mutre (Uria lomvia) is the principal 
species taken, although when a very large supply of birds 
is needed, kittiwake gulls (Rissa -tridactyla) are also 
hunted. The rookery is on a perpendicular cliff, rising 
from the water to a height of several hundred feet, the 
birds occupying a space about half a mile in length, and 
from a few feet above high tide to the very top, and 
every projection of rock is covered with birds, so that 
standing room appears to be at a premium. Hunting 
at this rookery is little short of murder, for the stupid 
birds can be clubbed from their insecure perches or netted 
by the hundreds. Approaching the cliff in his kayak, the 
hunter gently presses his net against bird after bird that 
in its struggles to escape thrusts its head into the meshes 
of the net which entraps it. Each bird is quickly drawn 
to the hunter and dispatched, those remaining not being 
at all disturbed, and the space made vacant by one is 
,immediately occupied by another. When the sea is smooth 
¢he natives often climb upon the ledges of rock and club 
‘the murres, hundreds being killed in this way in a very 
shgt time. The hunters frequently meet with accidents 
-at this rookery, for the perpendicular cliff and a heavy 
swell jpake “kayaking” dangerous. : 

Puffing (Fratercula arctica glacialis) and eider ducks 
((Somaterj mollissima borealis and S..spectabilis) are 
;much prized by the natives, and are killed by spearing 
‘irom the kayak. The spear is simply a sharpened rod of 
‘iron set into the end of a light shaft. At fifteen or twenty 
yards the hunter seldom misses his mark. Ptarmigans 
«(Lagopus lagopus) are also taken, but in very limited 
yrmbers, as they are mot common. Dovekie and murre 
“kins are used throughout the tribe for making clothing, 
and hundreds of them are preserved each year for this 
purpose. In removing the skin, the wings are cut off 
mear the body, and the skins are eut loose at the base of 
the neck and stripped over the body. The Eskimo’s sim- 
ple, but effective, method for removing a fat and making 
the skins soft and pliable, is to give them a thorough 
chewing. : 

It would be impossible to estimate the number of birds 
taken by this tribe each year, even when other game is 
plentiful, but it must be enormous. Still, the birds do 
not appear to be on the decrease, for the outer edges of 
the rookery have a new appearance that leads me to 
believe the breeding area is being extended. A few years 
ago an epidemic caused the death of a large percentage 
of the Eskimos, and as the food demand was consequently 
less, the extension of the rookery may have resulted. 
This, of course, is merely a conjecture, but it seems 
plausible. : , ; 

From an economic standpoint the birds of this cheer- 
fags Arctic region are in the superlative degree a necessity 
:to ghe Eskimo, and without them they would long since 
thaye perished by famine. That the natives can never ex- 
; termajpgte the birds seems assured, for the greater portion 
cof thep .are inaccessible; and if the great herds of seals 

sand walruses become extinct, and even the natives them- 
. selves -cgage to exist, the birds will probbaly still con- 
tinue to-rear,their young among these desolate and rocky 
: surroundings. 





Food Flavors. 


) New Yorx, May 14.—Editor Forest and Stream: You 
yao doubt recall an editorial published in Forest AND 
\STREAM a year or two ago begring on the flavor given to 
Wuke ceidible products of various animals by the food which 
they ext. This editorial drew out several letters from 
correspondents confirming the position which it took, and 
to my mind was very interesting. ; 7 
I have just been reading a paper printed in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Linnzan ae on the Mammals of 
Westchester county, by Mr. John Rowley, and quote from 
it a tew words of testimony om the subject of the edi- 
torial just referred to. In his notes on the muskrat, Mr. 
Rowley says: : 7 
“The name ‘muskrat’ is obviously applied to the animal 
because of the musky oil which the glands secrete; and 
this secretion so strongly permeates the entire anatomy 
that a piece of flesh cut from any part of the body will 
be found to savor strongly of this essential oil. The 
flesh is eaten by some people, but unless very much dis- 
guised in the cooking, the musky flavor is so strong as 
to be extremely disagreeable. I am informed that a 
- ‘professional’ muskrat trapper who fed his fowls during 
, the winter largely upon the carcasses of muskrats, the 
; following spring found that the eggs were so strongly 
, impregnated with the musk as to be opacumes | 
AGE. 





A Mysterious Bird Mortality. 


<CLARKSPALE, Miss., May 8—Editor Forest and Stream: 
AA very owjous and apparently inexplicable visitation 
of mortality has recently been inflicted upon many 
‘birds in thts locality. On the morning of May 6 it 
qwas ithe common talk of the town of Clarksdale that 
the streets and yards were strewn with numerous dead 
birds, as well as the roads in the immediate vicinity 
of the town. So far as could be learned by limited 
inquiry this strange phenomenon did not extend far 
outside of Clarksdale as a focus. I regret that I was 
so occupied indoors at the time that but little atten- 
tion could be given by me to the subject. The mor- 
tality was mainly confined to one day, or night, but 
some additional dead birds were found on the follow- 
ing day. Ds ; . 

As well as could be learned by inquiry this mortality 
embraced all the common varieties of birds that come 
here in the spring and remain during the breeding 
season. Only two of these dead birds came under my 
own observation, one of which, by reference to Audu- 
bon’s work, was ‘identified as a vireo; the other was of 
the size and general appearance of the sparrow family, 
except that the bill was too slender. One gentleman 
said that among eleven birds picked up by him in his 
ard there were seven different species, one of which, 
rom his description, was an indigo bunting. It does 


not appear that any of the abundant English sparrows 
were among the victims. My information is that none 
of the dead birds showed marks of violence on their 
‘bodies. 

I have heard rio plausible theory offered to account 
for this extraordinary occurrehce, and have none to 
offer myself. Can any of the readers Of Forest AND 
STREAM Suggést a solution of the case? 
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Saskatchewan and the Rocky Mts. 


For many years after the California and Oregon traii 
had been opened, and regular journeyings byswagon train 
were taking place between the Missouri River and the 
Pacific Slope, the far Northwest was still an unknown 
ccuntry. Its trade was a monopoly of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, and few people penetrated it, except the em- 
ployes of that great corporation, and the occasional free 
trappers who crossed it. Except for the trading posts 
dotted here and there over the vast region, its only in- 
hzbitants were the Indians and the so-called Red River 
half breeds, who in many qualities of mind and body, and 
in many of their ways of life closely resembled the 
Indians. 

Among the interesting out-of-print books on this terri- 
tory, is one entitled, “Saskatchewan and the Rocky 
Mountains,” a diary and narrative of travel, sport, 
and adventure during a journey through the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company’s Territories in 1859 and 
1860, by the Earl of Southesk, formerly Sir James 
Carnegie, a Scottish nobleman, very much devoted 
to sport, absolutely ignorant of America, and of course 
of the West, but eager to travel and to find good shooting, 
as well as to recruit his health by an active open-air life 
in a healthy climate. To him in the year 1858 a friend 
recommended the Hudson’s Bay country, and, as it hap- 
pened, this friend exercised a very powerful influence 
in the councils of the great company that dominated those 
enormous territories in British North America. Said the 
friend: “Thecountry is full of large game, such as buffalo, 
bears and deer. The climate is exactly what you require.” 
As a result of this conversation, in the spring of 1859, 
Sir James Carnegie sailed from England for New York, 
and early in May joined Sir George Simpson, then Gov- 
ernor of the Hudson’s Bay Company, and proceeded 
westward with him to Saint Anthony, Minnesota, where 
he met James McKay, a Scotch half breed and an em- 
ploye of the company, whose brother was to be his guide 
during his journey. 

The party traveled westward, meeting various adven- 
tures, -and at last reached Fort Garry, now Winnipeg. 
The Indians whom they constantly met, the birds and 
the mammals, the methods of travel, now wallowing 
through marshes and again ferrying across flooded 
streams, were all strange to the Scotchman, who never- 
theless bore himself well under these new conditions. At 
Fort Garry he purchased his supplies and hired his men, 
and with considerable outfit, including one wagon and 
seven Red River carts, the expedition started for Fort 
Ellice. 

These, of course, were the days of muzzleloading arms. 
The men carried smoothbores, running from the ordinary 
Hudson’s Bay fuke up to excellent heavy double guns, 
which carried a bullet accurately for 100 yards or more. 
The leader of the expedition, besides a smoothbore, had 
a pair of double-barrel Purdey rifles. 

They had not been long gone from Fort Garry when 
they met with a large camp of Red River half-breeds, 
who were now just starting on their annual simmer buf- 
falo hunt. With some of the characteristics of these 
people the author was disgusted, yet he was much inter- 
ested in their appearance, as shown by the following 
description : 

“Fervently as I wished them away, it cheerc:! one’s 
Spirits to see the hunters on their march. There was in- 
finite pieturesqueness about them. Their long mcving 
columns sparkled with life and gaiety. Cart-tilts of evcry 
hue flashed brightly in the sun, hosts of wild wolfish dogs 
ran in and out among the vehicles, troops of loose 
horses pranced and galloped alongside. The smartly- 
dressed men were riding their showiest steeds, their wives 
and daughters were traveling in the carts, enthroned on 
high heaps of baggage. Many of the women were clearly 
of unmingled Indian blood. Tall and angular, long 
masses of straight black hair fell over their backs; blue 
and white cotton gowns, shapeless, stayless, uncrinolined, 
displayed the flatness of their projecting figures. Some 
wore a gaudy handkerchief on the head, the married 
bound one also across the bosom. 

“In M. B.’s first cart there sat a singularly handsome 
girl, a dark-complexioned maiden of the mixed French 
descent. As with so many of her race, her countenance 
bore a half-shy, half-disdainful expression; she looked 
like one who would be amiable to few, ill-tempered to 
most, but true to the death to her husband or her lover. 

“The hunters were all in their summer clothing, wear- 
ing the usual brass-buttoned blue capot, with moleskin 
trousers and calico shirts. Wide-awakes, or cloth caps 
with peaks, were the favorite head-coverings. Gaily-em- 
broidered saddle cloths and belts were evidently preferred 
to those of a less showy appearance; red, white and blue 
beading, on a black cloth ground, seemed to form the 
most general arrangement. 

“Mr. R., who accompanied us part of the way and 
slept that night at my camp, rode beside me on his well- 
bred old white horse adorned with red and black trap- 
pings. He himself wore the dark blue capot, a black 
cap, and black moleskin trousers and moccasins, and to 
English notions looked a most unsportsmanlike figure, 
but, like all the rest, he rode gracefully and well. 

“They sit very upright, with the leg nearly straight up 
and down. Their saddles are exceedingly small, either 
mere Indian pads, or narrow Spanish frames, high before 
and behind, with a long peak to the front. Over such a 





frame they strap a blanket, and sometimes also place 
another beneath, but nothing can keep these ill-contrived 
saddles from galling the horses’ backs.” 

At Fort Ellice the party reached the border of the 
buffalo country. Here they feasted on fresh tongues, 
carts came in from the plains bringing fresh hides, and 
also four calves to be added to the tame buffalo already 
grazing about the fort. Here another man named Pierre 
Nunimé was hired. Journeying on toward Fort 
Qu’appelle, they began to meet antelope, or, as they were 
there called, cabree, of which a good number were killed. 
At this place there were some Ojibway Indians ,but they 
were now in the country of the Crees, both of the woods 
and of the plains, Also, they were near enough to the 
Blackfeet and the Assinaboines to feel some doubts as to 
how these people might receive them. 

It was July 4 when they left Qu’appelle fort, and only 
a little later they began to see buffalo—at first a few scat- 
tering bulls. They were now in a sandhill country, of 
which the author says: “These hills, covering a con- 
siderable tract, are about 200 feet high, and are entirely 
composed of sand as fine as that of the sea shores. Near 
them the grass grows short and scantily, much as on some 
of the ‘links’ along the Scottish coast. The Crees fancy 
that the souls of good men enter into a paradise concealed 
amidst these arid ridges.” It will be remembered that:the 
Blackfeet Indians locate the home of the dead in a sand- 
hill country not far from this. Now they began to see 
bulls and to be seized with the lust of killing that seems 
to attack all men when such temptation approaches them. 

“As I returned from the second chase I perceived 
McKay and Nummé driving a large buffalo before them, 
which on my nearer approach I found to be an old bull, 
very thin and sickly and hardly able to move. It was a 
mercy te save him from the cruelty of the wolves; so, as 
he had to die, I rode past him on Black and gave him a 
shot for practice sake—a buffalo’s strange form making 
him a puzzling mark for a beginner—but I placed it too 
high, as one is always apt to do, and it merely dropped 
him on his knees without depriving him of life. I then 
dismounted, and, walking close up to him, fired both bar- 
rels of my gun right at the center of his forehead. There 
was no result, no. more than if a clod of earth had struck 
him; the bull continued in the same position, glaring at 
me with savage eyes; the densely matted hair on his thick 
skull had completely defied the penetrative force of a 
smoothbore. McKay then gave me my Purdey rifle. At 
the very first shot the conical bullet passed clean through 
hair and bone, and the huge buffalo rolled over, dead. 

“Soon afterwards we saw another bull feeding about, 
good distance; away on the prairie. I mounted the 
Bichon, M’Kay took his favorite Wawpooss, and we set 
out, using every depression in the ground to conceal our- 
selves from view. The bull, however, quickly observed 
us, and made off at a remarkably fast pace, with a long 
start in his favor. besides. After some miles’ galloping we 
began to near him. McKay was leading, though not by 


much, and when signs of the finish appeared, he drew rein 
and let me pass on. 





a 


“The bull was still sunning, but in evident distress. 
Suddenly he stopped short in a small hollow, turned 
round and faced me. Bichon was rather blown, and as I 
checked him at the edge of the hollow he made a great 
stumble, as nearly as possible falling on his head—in 
which case I should have landed directly on the horns of 
the buffalo. Happily my pony recovered himself in time, 
and the bull remaining at bay about ten yards from me, 
T dropped him with a bullet in the shoulder, and finished 
with another in the brain. Like many of the males at that 
season this fine, well grown bull was exceedingly scant of 
flesh, so we left his carcass and merely brought in the 
tongue. Even that was tough eating, though far from 
being rank or ill flavored.” 

Buffalo were abundant, and there was much hunting. 
Cows were killed for food and especially fine bulls with 
perfect horns and long manes and beard for heads to be 
taken back to the old country. There is much that is curious 
and interesting in the various accounts, and the author 
continually mentions that his balls struck the buffalo high, 
the old-time common blunder made by the novice. It was 
now mid July, a season when, as was formerly weli 
known, the buffalo bulls were quite as likely to fight as 
they were to run, and two or three times a group of bulls 
declined to move off when approached by the author, who 
usually left them to themselves. He mentions also about 
this time seeing a peculiar looking skull with slight much 
curved horns—that of the buffalo ox. Later he saw one 
of these animals, but was unable to overtake it. At the 
Bad Hill a couple of bears were seen and shot at, but the 
wounded animal got into the brush and no one dared to 
follow it. The next day it was found dead. 

Carlton Ilouse and I’crt Edmonton were the next 
points reached. Mr. Hardisty was in command at the first 
of these forts, and as usual he gave every assistance to the 
traveler. At l'ort Edmonton was met Mr. Woolsey, a 
missionary, who gave the author much information about 
the country and the Indians, and especially about that 
great Blackfoot Pi-tah-pi-kiss (Eagle Ribs), figured by 
Catlin and stiil remembered by old men in the northwest. 
Shortly after leaving Edmonton the author encountered 
Mr. Moberly, of the Hudson’s Bay service, a gentleman 
who formerly was.a correspondent of Forest AND STREAM, 
and just before leaving Edmonton he had hired as a guide 
over the new country into which he was to pass, Piskun 
Monroe, a Scotch half-breed, whom it was important to 
engage as interpreter, for he not only knew the Blackfoot 
language, but was on intimate terms with the tribe, being 
closely connected with it by blood.” This man, old Johu 
Monroe, is still living on the Blackfoot reservation in 
northwestern Montana, hale and hearty at an age between 
75 and 80 years. 

They were now traveling through the swamps and the 
timber, by roads that were difficult enough, but they at 
last came within sight of the great mountains, and his 
first view of their stupendous peaks repaid the leader for 
all the sufferings and difficulties of earlier days. 

With the mountains came a new fauna. 
fishing, and there were marmots, porcupines, wild sheep 
and white goats. Their first efforts at hunting these ani- 
mals were not very successful, but they got much practice 
in climbing. ‘A little later sheep were met with so 
abundant and tame that numbers were killed on a single 
hunt. And while at first most of the animals killed were 
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ewes and lambs, a little later the hunters came upon 
large herds of rams and a number of unusually fine speci- 
mens were secured. 

It was now September and the best of hunting. Bears 
were plenty in the country, but, though signs. were seen, 
none were killed. 

From here they crossed over a rough spur of the 
mountains to what was called Kootenai plain, losing some 
horses on the way and traveling straight across the peaks 
and not by a known trail. From the Kootenai plain their 
route was to old Bow Fort on Bow River, which they 
were anxious to reach, partly because their provisions 
had largely given out, though they still had abundance of 
dried sheep meat, of pemmican and of tea. Goats were 
abundant here, but, as a little earlier with the sheep, they 
had not yet learned how to hunt them. The game con- 
stantly saw the hunter and climbed away, and he speaks 
of them as “enchanted beasts;” beasts which, however, 
at last he succeeded in circumventing. Toward the end 
of the month an Assinaboine hunter was met who guided 
the party to the camp of his own people, Stonies, who 
were killing goats and moose. These people were Chris- 
tians and very simple, good natured and anxious to learn 
from and please the white men. From Bow Fort the 
route was back to Edmonton, which they reached October 
12, finding Mr. Christie then in charge. 

Leaving Edmonton October 17, they started down the 
Saskatchewan River in a boat, but before long the river 
froze, and it was necessary to send to Fort Pitt for horses 
in order to escape from the country. On the first day of 
November the men arrived, bringing sixteen horses, and 
six days later they were at the fort. It was now winter 
and the weather very severe. They passed along by way 
of Fort Carlton to the Touchwood Hills, and thence to 
Fort Pelly, where they passed Christmas day. From here 
by dog teams they reached Fort Garry, and in February 
Sir James Carnegie found himself in Boston and took 
passage for Liverpool. 


Nebraska Game Country. 


Although the springtime in Nebraska is most aggra- 
vatingly short, there is no sweeter or more charming 
cycle in all the horoscope of the year. The April rains, 
which fall with so gentle patter upon our fertile plains 
and low, graceful hillsides, quickly start the young 
grass and in less time than it takes to tell it, almost, 
field and wayside are carpeted with a delicate emerald 
which painter can never hope to imitate. Just now 
the universal green is spangled with numerous wild 
flowers of early bloom, and overhead arches an ex- 
panse of azure flecked daily with fleecy splotches of 
cloud that cast shifting shadows upon the peerless 
landscape below. Not a tree or a shrub but which now 
shows the effect of its recent drenching, and table-land, 
hillside, and gully, swept of their recent covering of 
dead grass and ragged leaves, by the boisterous winds 
that proceeded the heavy rains, have fully awakened 
from their long winter’s slumber. Along the glorious 
Elkhorn’s bottom the stunted oaks, glistening cotton- 
woods, plum and straggling elms have donned their 
early summer raiment as dainty and fresh as the face 
of the schoolboy’s sweetheart. Aromatic pink blos- 
soms and furzy bursts of faint color in every miniature 
canyon gives promise of a rich harvest of crab apples, 
golden plums, purple crow-eye grapes, wild rose buds 
and the acidulous sumach berry. Along the gushing 
Rawhide, the Papio and Silver Creek pungent water 
cress crowds its tender shoots along with clumps of 
wild musk and tough sawgrass, while bordering the 
wooded banks are tangles of lacy ferns, maiden-hair, 
Johnny-jump-ups and sturdy little polypods. 

The thorny locust is just sending forth its almost 
stifling fragrance from adjoining thickets, where the 
alder buds are swelling and sweet azaloas blowing. 
The Morpho butterfly undulates upon the sensuous 
air, the dragon fly flits in and out of odd nooks and 
crannies over the dark places, and from the woods 
higher up the valley comes a lilt of melody from robin, 
thrush and tanager. This is Nebraska at the dawn 
of the first month of summer. 

Notwithstanding the past winter, for continued in- 
tensely cold weather and heavy drifting snows, was the 
worst we have experienced out here since 1888, and 
notwithstanding the statistics I have accumulated from 
all parts of the State, show that fully 33 per cent. of the 
quail crop was frozen and starved to death, there are 
undoubtably. more of these birds in the State to-day 
than ever before in its history—thanks to the three 
years’ prohibitive law, which expires on the last day of 
next October. Deputy State Game Warden George 
Carter, of North Platte, told me some weeks ago that 
fully so per cent. of the quail had “been winter killed, 
according to the warden’s figures, bu} he has amended 
this opinion by reason of more recent and broader in- 
formation, and now pvts the birds’ loss at 20 per cent., 
but I consider my own estimate the nearer correct. 
However, there are going to be thousands of birds in 
all sections of the State, and the sportsmen are jubilant 
over the fact that they will be allowed to indulge in 
their favorite sport once more this fall. With a favor- 
able season of breeding Nebraska’s tangly creek bot- 
toms will afford better quail shooting than can be 
found elsewhere in the United States, north or south. 

But if the quail are going to be plentiful, what about 
the chicken? If I should presume to lay before the 
readers of the Forest AND STREAM the facts with refer- 
ence to the plentifulness of this royal game bird in 
Nebraska at this period, I know I will be charged with 
willful extravagance and an attempt to falsely boom the 
State through the medium of its wonderful game re- 
sources. But to those who are familiar with my en- 
thusiasm as a sportsman and my selfishness in keeping 
good things to myself, these assertions will be taken as 
anything but idle gossip. So far as life is concerned, I 
am fast getting on the other side of the slope, and if I 
was purely selfish the general reader would receive no 
information with regard for chances at the sport I love so 
well. Why should I care if you all went hungry, just so 
I had my fill? But I do care. I never did enjoy fishing 
er shooting alone, and now as the years keep rolling 
steadily on, I find myself in these times of restored plenti- 
tude Seas able to endure fatigue. I try to convince 


myself that it is simply some temporary indisposition or 
weakness, but from the way I felt the other evening after 
coming in from the snipe bogs, I sadly fear it is some- 
thing that has come to stay. It doesn’t bother me, 
though, as I used to think it would—a kind provision of an 
all-wise Providence—and it is simply my generous nature, 
my keen interest in the generations of younger and 
brawnier sportsmen, who can tramp and row and climb 
and shoot and fish with all the ability to endure that I 
once knew, that influences me in telling what I tell. 

And the chicken. 

While they are not to be found in such flourishing 
abundance over as wide a scope of territory as in formér 
years, they are every whit as numerous in certain locali- 
ties—especially in the lonely sandhills—as they were half 
a century ago, and it will be no trick at all this fall for 
even an ordinary shot to kill the limit—fifty birds per 
day—at hundreds of different points in the northern and 
western parts of this State. While riding across a 
measureless tableland on Barber’s big ranch out in Cherry 
county on the 23d of March last, en route for the ducking 
grounds on Pelican Lake, we saw thousands of chicken 
at a single’ glance of the eye in any direction—morc 
chicken than many sportsmen have seen in all their lives 
together. It was early morning, with the sun just send- 
ing his arrowy shafts of gold across the almost limitless 
and closely cropped expanse of pasture land. The birds 
were sitting everywhere—two’s and three’s generally, but 
sometimes aS many as two hundred in a bunch. The 
cocks were “a-boom-oom-oom-ooming” in the bounding 
ecstacy of ‘the trysting time, walking and jumping and 
sweeping around, with tails outspread like fans, the un- 
impressible hens, and the spectacle was such a rare one, 
that, as keen as we were to’ get our blinds made, we 
pulled up the teams and watched them for many moments. 
And coming into Wood Lake from Stilwell’s ranch, after 
the hunt was all over, we flushed both chicken and sharp- 
tail grouse at intervals of less than a quarter of a mile 
for the entire distance of the forty miles or more. And 
it was the same throughout the whole sandhills world— 
and it is a big one—as we were told by Stilwell, Ballard, 
Harris, Francke, Baird, Anderson, and scores of other 
ranchers and cattlemen. Last fall, coming from Stilwell’s, 
we saw the same picture, only thirty-five miles further 
north. We were on our way to Valentine then, instead 
of Wood Lake, and after we had crawled down the long 
rocky escarpment of the roaring Niobrara, and struck the 
wagon road in the valley along the river’s shore, we were 
fairly startled by the rising of flocks of pintailed grouse 
that numbered their thousands and thousands, and as they 
got up in front of us and from along the brushy banks, 
they streamed in veritable sheets across the broad river. 
I warrant you it was a sight that but few sportsmen in 
these modern days have ever seen. 

The movement on foot in Nebraska to interest sports- 
men as well as the farmer and the public generally in the 
preservation of the birds, is one that commends itself 
favorably to every righteous minded man, woman and 
child among us. That much has already been done in 
this line is demonstrated by the fact that many of the 
birds that were all but driven out this section of the 
world—notably the blue bird—are returning and many 
other species which for several years have undoubtedly 
been on the wane—robins, larks, chickadees, nuthatches, 
chewig@ks, song sparrows, thrushes, cedar and jay birds— 
are conspicuously increasing. Even the _ twittering, 
sheeny-coated martin has returned quite numerously to 
various localities that have not known the bird for years 
and years, and there is a marked increase, at least in this 
particular region, of the little feathered denizens of all 
kinds. No longer ago than yesterday, while driving out 
the Ponca road along White Tail Run, I saw, about the 
cupola of the little old rustic church at the base of Long 
Hill, scores of sweet-voiced martins in aerial convolution, 
and the sight and sound took me back to the days when I 
was a boy “back in Ohio.” 

Nebraska is certainly a great bird State—probably the 
greatest in the Union. There is something like 400 
varieties that dwell at least a portion of the year with 
us, and all our citizens should take an especial pride in 
their protection and preservation, not from any mere 
sentimental standpoint, although sentiment alone is suff- 
cient to furnish a most abundant reason for this plea—but 
from a serious consideration of the economic relation of 
the birds to man. 


In September and October last I made many notes of 
passing bird life in Nebraska, and while I observed that 
the migrants were tardier coming down from the north 
than I had seen them for years, there were many more 
of them when they did come. It was not until September 
10 that the warblers whose mean line of northern migra- 
tion is along the British boundary, put in an appearance. 
But from this date on till October 20 there were plenty 
of all kinds of migrants that linger a brief time with us— 
juncos, white-throated sparrows, thrushes of several 
varieties, and mingling with this late issue I noticed were 
many red-breasted nuthatches, Canadian peewits, and our 
sturdy little hyperborean friend, the golden-crowned king- 
let. As late as the last of October, on certain lowering 
days, almost storms of robins and blackbirds came in, 
and for days they were here in confusing thousands. 
There is no doubt whatever that last year, in this and 
adjoining States was a particularly auspicious one for the 
birds, and what incontrovertibly contributed to this happy 
condition, was the better sentiment which prevails among 
men with reference to their care, protection and preserva- 
tion. In a little pamphlet written by Professor Bruner, 
of the State University, and scattered broadside through- 
out the State, he says: 

“To appreciate the beauty of form and plumage of 
birds, their grace of motion and musical powers, we must 
know them. The ease with which we may become 
familiar with the feathered neighbors robs ignorance. of 
all excuses. -Once aware of their existence and we shall 


see a bird in every bush and find the heavens their path- ~ 


way. One moment we may admire their beauty of 
plumage, the next marvel at the ease and grace with 
which they dash by us or circle high overhead. The 
comings and goings of our migratory birds in spring- 
time and fall, their nest-building and rearing of young, 
their many regular and beautiful ways as exhibited in 
their daily lives, stir within us impulses for kindness to- 
ward the various creatures which share the world over 
with us. But birds will appeal to us most strongly 


through their song. When your ears are attuned to the 
music of birds, your world will be transformed. Birds’ 
songs are the most eloquent of Nature’s voices; the gay 
carol of the grosbeak in the morning, the dreamy, midday 
call of the pewee, the vesper hymn of the thrush, the 
clanging of geese in springtime, the farewell of the blue- 
bird in the fall—how clearly each one expresses the senti- 
ment of the hour of the season!” ‘ 

In nearly every case where the food habits of our birds 
have been carefully studied, do we find that the good done 
far exceeds the possible harm that might be inflicted by 
our birds. Allowing twenty-five insects per day as an 
average diet for each individual bird, and estimating that 
we have about one and one-half birds to the acre, or in 
round numbers, 75,000,000 birds in Nebraska, there would 
be required 1,785,000,000 insects for each day’s rations. 

Again, estimatmg the number of insects required to 
fill a bushel at 120,000, it would take 15,625 bushels of in- 
sects to feed our birds for a single day, or 937,000 bushels 
for sixty days, or 2,343,750 bushels for 150 days. These 
estimates are very low when we take into consideration 
the number of insects that various of our birds have been 
known to destroy in a single day. For example, the 
stomachs of four chickadees contained 1,028 eggs of 
cankerworms. Four others contained about 600 eggs and 
105 mature females of the same insect. The stomach of 
a single quail contained 101 potato beetles, and that of 
another upward of 500 chinch bugs. A _ yellow-billed 
cuckoo shot at six o’clock in the morning contained forty- 
three tent caterpillars. A robin had eaten 175 larve of 
Bibio, which feed on the roots of grasses, etc. Birds, like 
all other animals, feed upon that food which is most 
readily obtained, hence the insectivorous kinds destroy 
those insects which are most numerous—the injurious 
species. 

Ed Krug, a prominent naturalist and inveterate fisher- 
man, is at his own private box down on the Waubuncey, 
and reports the bass rising famously. Yesterday he 
landed 21, the largest tipping the scales at 534 pounds. 

Frank Dworak, president of the South Omaha Gun 
Club, on the bottoms below Bellevue, ten miles south of 
Omaha, on April 12 killed 104 jacksnipe, including one 
pure albino, which he has had mounted. 

Ex-United States Senator Manderson and George 
A. Hoagland will leave Saturday for Woman’s Lake, 
northern Minnesota, for a try at the muscallonge. 

SANDY GRISWOLD. 


a 
Hearing Deer Walk. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

A recent correspondent remarks at length on the noise- 
lessness of a deer’s movements when undisturbed, and 
says in all his years of experience he has never “heard a 
deer walk.” I have. Once when my long-time comrade 
on hunting trips and I were spending a night far from 
camp, and were trying to sleep on the boughs and under 
the boughs (overhanging), we more than once distinctly 
heard deer walking quite near us. In the morning we 
found several tracks, and one independent fellow had 
come within about twenty feet of us. We had not dis- 
turbed him, and he had not disturbed us, for the rain and 
the charm of the situation had kept us awake most of the 
night. 

Another time I was on a fishing trip with a party and 
another party came to the same Adirondack pond to hunt 
deer. We assured the newcomers that they were welcome, 
and we would be quiet at night and keep our fire down 
so as to facilitate their hunting. (“Jacking” was then 
legal.) Reassured, they made themselves at home, and 
the one who was to hunt was soon asleep preparatory to 
his night’s work. We soon knew his fate would be dis- 
appointment. Talk about a lion’s roar! I have never 
heard that, and I don’t want to if it is any worse than 
that man’s snore. We were morally certain no deer would 
ccme to the pond that night. The hunter and guide went 
out between Io and 11 o'clock, but soon gave up and the 
snoring was resumed. I could have slept better in a 
thunder storm. During that night I “heard a deer walk” 
on the side hill above the pond, but of course he did not 
“come in.” 

Again: On two different occasions when I had taken a 
friend into the woods to give him a shot at a deer, he 
heard the deer (undisturbed) coming for some distance 
in the woods before appearing in sight. In one case the 
deer came into view about 100 yards away, and in the 
other case about 200 yards. Both times my friend told 
me of hearing it in advance of the animal’s appearance. 

I do not question your correspondent’s statement that 
he has not “heard a deer walk,” nor that in general they 
can go quietly if they wish (I also know something about 
that); but my experience and that of several friends 
teaches us that they do not always wish to. Like man’s, 
their practice varies, JUVENAL. 


All Around Guns. 


Orrent Point, N. Y.—Editor Forest and Stream: I 
do not suppose there is any shotgun so popular as the 
“all around.” For more than forty years I, with most 
of our shooters, believed the 10-pound 10-bore was the 
right gun for this locality, where the game is principally 
ducks, rabbits, quail and snipe. All is changed now. 
I sell ten 12-bores where I sell.one 10-bore. Were I 
compelled to carry and use it in all my shooting, I 
would not accept the best 10-bore 10-pound $100 ham- 
merless gun as a gift—made in this or any other coun- 
try. The same gun cannot be the best all around 
gun for all localities. In some parts of the world I 
would rather carry a 6-bore than a 12, but these are 
not the parts of the world I live in. It is folly for 
(what some call) small bore cranks to contend that a 
16 or 12-bore can do the execution of a 6 or 8-bore, 
either a short or long range. 

In selecting a gun the shooter should take into con- 
sideration the kinds of game he has to shoot. Mr. 
Hammond, in his book “Hitting vs. Missing” (which 
I have just finished sore gives good advice to those 
about to choose guns. e agree exactly as to size 
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pounds (length and drop of stock to suit the shooter). 
The above gun corresponds almost exactly with my 
own gun, which I have used for the past five years. 
This gun has become so dear to me that when I am 
pretty sick it does me good to have it stand near me 
where I can look upon it. Of course, in all the fifty-five 
years of my shooting I have used and owned many 
guns, large and small, but I have never owned one so 
bewitching and true as the one I now have. In the 
five years’ use I have given it I have never had a shell 
misfire. This speaks well for the ammunition as well 
as the gun. ] 

A good duck load for a 7-pound gun is 3% drams 
of black powder, or its equivalent in smokeless, and 
1% ounces of No. 4 shot is considered all right by 
most of our duck shooters—unless to be used over de- 
coys. In this case No. 5 or 6 shot are preferred. 

Uncie Dan. 


Staten Island Game. 


Prince’s Bay, Staten Island, N. Y., May 18.—Editor 
Forest and Stream: The sportsmen in general on Staten 
Island are glad to know that Gov. Odell has signed the 
bill to protect gray squirrels at all times. in Richmond 
county; also that it will be unlawful hereafter to kill rab- 
bits while snow is on the ground, and the close season for 
quail has been extended until the year 1908. All this has 
been done by the push and energy of the Richmond 
County Fish and Game Association (incorporated), and 
1 know that all members will thank our good Assembly- 
man, and be ready for him in the future if he puts him- 
self in our way for us to help him in our way. 

Now, as to Staten Island, gray squirrels being protected 
at all times, some people will laugh at the idea, but it 1s 
simply a sentiment. There are a whole lot of people on 
this island who wish to see the wild things preserved as 
long as they can. Staten Island is slowly but surely be- 
ing denuded of its forests, and streets are being cut 
through field and marsh; people from the city proper are 
buying land and building homes here, and it will not be 
many years before Richmond county, or the interior of it, 
will be one grand park; and it is well that the squirrels 
should be protected; by and by they will become tame, 
and no one will be sorry that they are still with us. 

Protecting rabbits when the snow is on the ground 
means more rabbits next year. Dogs are not of much use 
trailing rabbits when snow is here; but there is another 
animal that gets its work in then—the two-legged cur. It 
carries a club and tracks its prey through the snow until 
the rabbit is found sitting; then one blow with the club 
does the rest. That is sport, I suppose, but I never saw it 
registered as such. 

The quail that the game association bought and put 
out in 1900 have done fairly well. They can be heard 
now every morning from Sequin’s Point to near the Grert 
Kills on the south side of the island, and on the north 
side, in the vicinity of Rossville and Greenridge, they seem 
to be fairly well established. We have a hard time to 
bring them through the winters; they must be looked 
after and fed; but the trouble is little compared to the 
satisfaction one may get if he likes to hear the sweet cail 
of Bob White. 

I wonder what has become of the “War Cry” from Port 
Richmond? Does he send any more arrow-heads wrapped 
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Wild Trout that I Have Met. 


My experience with uneducated, wild and roving trout 
has been more limited than I would like it to have been. 
I have sat on the bank of a well-stocked trout stream 
and after having tried every fly in my book unsuccess- 
fully, have seen the trout not twenty feet away from me 
breakirig the water and flouting their tails at me in mute 
disdain. I have seen a trout cast goo-goo eyes at me 
from a few feet down in a clear, crystal pool as the flies 
skitted over the surface above it. I have even gone so 
far as to imagine that that trout laughed at me. In one 
instance, up in Maine—the home of big trout and bigger 
trout stories—I actually had a trout, in his wild dash 
at a moth miller which had dropped alongside the boat, 
leap into the boat with the moth miller in his mouth. On 
another occasion, after getting up at daylight and work- 
ing hard for an hour or two and not getting a rise on the 
lake, I laid my rod on the gunwale of the boat and incau- 
tiously allowed the leader to work loose and become 
wound round the rod toward the tip, the flies hanging 
overboard, when up came a lusty trout who, seizing a fly, 
snapped my tip, but, thanks to the strength of the leader. 
paid the penalty that all rash trout deserve if the hook, 
leader, line and rod hold out. 

After reading the following veracious description in the 
Duluth News-Tribune by Mr. Grant, of his trout, Friday, 
1 made a resolution never again to tell any more fish 
stories. 

Let the story speak for itself: 

“John S. Grant, who lives in a comfortable log camp 
on the banks of the Cloquet River, six miles from Wood- 
land postoffice, came into Duluth the other day for some 
fishing tackle. 

“‘What’s the matter, John?’, inquired the clerk, who 
waited on him. ‘You look as if you had lost your best 
friend.’ 

“‘T have,’ was the reply. ‘I have lost Friday.’ 

“‘Friday? Who is Friday? I thought you lived 
alone.’ 

“Well, I did—only Friday. He was my tame trout. 
IT took him a year ago about this time, in a net, and 
he was such a handsome critter that I hated to kill 
him, and for a week kept him in a pail in the kitchen. 
At first he was pretty shy, but after a time he would 
come up to the top of the water and eat out of my hand. 
And finally, one day, as I was sitting out on the piazza, 
smoking, he flopped out where I was, and lay right down 
side of me, just as though he wanted to keep me company. 





“From that time on, Friday—I named him Friday 
because it was on that day I caught him—Friday and me 
was inseparable. Wherever I went, he went. All through 
the summer he camped down in front of the door, and I 
tell you the way he would jump up and catch a fly beat 
anything I ever saw. And in the fall he would follow 
right along after when I was on the trail of a deer. 
When the snow come, I fixed up a box for him by the 
stove, and there he stayed until the other day, when he 
went with me down to the river, where I was sluicing 
some fire-wood. 

““T had to cross on a log, and Friday, he followed right 
along after, just as he always did. But the log was 
slippery, or something, and he missed his fin hold, and 
fell into the water.’ 

““Didn’t he ever come back?’ queried the clerk, who 
was beginning to get interested. 

““Come back? No, Friday never come back,’ responded 
Grant, with a mournful shake of the head. 

“*The poor little feller drowned. I found him the next 
day, and gave him the decent burial he deserved.’ 

“And John, paying for his tackle, took the first car 
back to Woodland and the grave of his little tame trout.” 

CHARLES CHRISTADORO. 


Fish and Fishing. 


Disappearance of the Ice in Canada, 


_ At last the ice has left Quebec’s northern lakes and a 
few trout have rewarded the efforts of patient fisher- 
men on the lakes adjacent to the city, which are always 
open a fortnight or so before those along the line of 
the Quebec and Lake St. John Railway. Very little, 
however, has yet been done in the way of fly-fishing. 
East winds have been the rule since the ice went out, and 
up to the second week of May there has been but a couple 
ct warm days in Quebec. It was well on toward the end 
of the first week of the present month before the ice 
left the last of the lakes along the line of the railway. 
Nothing had been done in the way of fishing in any cf 
them up to the commencement of the following week. 
It will be the third week of May this season before the 
fishing will be good in Lake Edward, and it will doubt- 
less be better a week later. There will be no fly-fishing 
for trout worthy of the name until well on toward the end 
cf the month. Ouananiche are reported extremely 
abundant in Lake St. John this spring, and though the 
ice only went off it on the 5th inst., a number of splendid 
specimens of the fish found their way to the Quebec 
market for the following Friday, when they sold for 14 
cents per pound. Needless to say they were taken by bait. 
Unfortunately there is a very great deal of this fishing 
done in the spring of the year. Fly-fishers for ouananiche 
ought to find excellent sport at the mouths of the Meta- 
betchouan and Ouiatchouan by the time this letter ap- 
pears in print, and the sport should continue good there 
until well on into June. By the time it slackens off, there 
is generally good fishing to be had in the Grand Dis- 
charge. This year the snow in the woods is melting very 
slowly on account of the cold weather, and it would not 
be surprising if the fall of the water in Lake St. John 
which precedes the opening of the fishing in the Grand 
Discharge, will be somewhat later than usual. At all 
events, I intend to watch the reports from the north very 
carefully in order to keep American friends . posted 
through Forest AND StrEAM’s columns of the progress of 
the season. 

A few fishermen destined for the Lake St. John coun- 
try have already put in an appearance here. Messrs. R. 
F. and W. W. McCormick, of Biscayne Bay, Florida, 
arrived some days ago, and are going to fish on the 
Tourilli Club waters prior to visiting Newfoundland for 
salmon fishing. Rev. Dr.. Zimmerman, of Syracuse, has 
taken up his headquarters at Lake Edward, ready for the 
first hig trout of the season there. Messrs, Preston Lea 
and H. Swift, of Wilmington, Delaware, have passed 
through Quebec on their way to the Stadacona lakes, and 
Dr. Porter, of Bridgeport, R. J. Fisher, of Washington, 
and W. E. Lincoln, of Pittsburg, were here a day or two 
ago en route to the Metabetchouan. It will be fully a 
week from present writing before there will be much of 
a rush to northern waters. 


Salmon Fishery Dispute, 


The Government of the Province of Quebec and some 
of the best known salmon fishermen of Canada and the 
United States are parties to an important lawsuit arising 
out of the right of fishing in the river Moisie. Alexander 
Fraser, of Quebec, claims to have owned the fishing rights 
of the Moisie, in virtue of his proprietorship of the banks 
of the river. For some years he leased the fishing in the 
river, and some time ago Messrs. Fitch, Boswell and 
others, of Quebec, became possessed of it. A little over 
a year ago, Mr. Ivers Adams, of Boston, purchased Mr. 
Fraser’s property for $30,000, and claims the sole right of 
fishing in the river. On the other hand, the Government 
has always claimed the ownershiup of the fishing rights 
in the Moisie, in virtue of a judgment of the Imperial 
Privy Council, which declares the Province to be the 
proprietor of the fishing in all public navigable waters. 
The details of the present lawsuit possess a very great 
interest to all salmon fishermen on navigable waters. 
While Messrs. Boswell and Fitch were exercising their 
supposed rights to fish the Moisie, as owners of the 
riparian privileges, the Government resolved upon assert- 
ing the rights declared to belong to it by the highest 
court of the empire. They therefore notified Messrs. 
Boswell and Fitch that they were fishing upon Govern- 
ment waters and asked them to come to an arrangement 
with their officers. The owners refused to recognize the 
alleged rights of the Government. Meanwhile, Mr. 
Adams became proprietor of the riparian rights of the 
river. Then Messrs. Boswell and Fitch, who had become 
dispossessed of proprietary rights before they were aware 
that any negotiations were afoot for the change, applied 
to the Government for a lease of its rights. The Govern- 
nent believed it proper first to give a refusal of its rights 
to Mr. Adams, who had purchased the river from Fraser 
in good faith, and Adams took the Government lease for 
$2,500 a year, so as to be sure that nobody could interfere 
with him, The Government is naturally delighted to have 








made this lease, which they regard as a quasi recognition, 
at least, of the correctness of their claim. This year, 
however, Mr. Adams dropped the lease, which has been 
promptly taken up by Messrs. Boswell and Fitch. Both 
parties now propose to fish the river and a conflict may 
ensue. The Government lessees naturally look for Gov- 
ernment protection, and the whole case has been thrown 
into court to decide whether or not the Moisie is a public 
navigable and floatable river forming part of the de- 
pendency of the Crown domain of the Province, and 
whether the defendants, Fraser and Adams, have any 
right to fish the river. The outcome wili naturally be 
looked for with very great interest, for if the ultimate de- 
cision be favorable to the Government’s contention, mariy 
anglers will find that they have paid out good money for 
supposed salmon fishing rights to riparian owners who do 
not really control the fishing of the streams at all. The 
present test case will doubtless be appealed from court 
to court until a final judgment is obtained from the 
Privy Council. ’ 


Liewt-Col. Andrew C. P. Haggard, D. S. O. 


The many American and Canadian sportsmen who have 
met Colonel Andrew Haggard or have read his stories, 
will regret to learn that he has been very ill all the winter, 
which he spent in Italy and the south of France. He 1s 
back again in England, however, contributing, as before, 
to the columns of the Field, and busy preparing two new 
books for the press, one a novel, the other a volume of 
sporting yarns from Canada, Newfoundland, India and 
Japan, to which Mr. John Bickerdike has written an 
introduction. 


Royal and Other Fishermen, 


An English letter says that the Prince of Wales has 
lately had a very good week of salmon fishing on the 
Dee. The King’s Balmoral and Abergeldie waters ex- 
tend for fourteen miles, beginning at Invercauld Bridge, 
while a few miles lower down the river His Majesty has 
another stretch. 

The fact that King Edward is a very poor angler re- 
minds me of a story which I lately read of another 
monarch whom he has lately visited. I mean the King of 
Italy. Victor Emmanuel is very fond of fishing, but it is 
the one sport at which he has no luck. One day he was 
out for several hours and was returning to the castle with 
the keeper, on foot, -with three poor fish on a string, when 
they met a poor man with a magnificent catch of trout. 
The peasant planted himself before the King and asked 
a light for his pipe, and when he had received it, he 
said with scorn: “You seem to be no great things at 
fishing. To look at your catch one would think you were 
the King.” His Majesty, rather red in the face, asked 
why. “Oh,” returned the other, “he thinks a good deal 
of himself, but he is a very poor body more fit to be a 
king than a sportsman.” E. T. D. CHAMBERS. 


Fifth Annual Tuna Tournament. 


SANTA CATALINA IsLAnp, Cal., May 12.—As the big 
steamer Hermosa drifted into the dock at Avalon a 
line of men appeared not far away, which reminded 
some of the passengers of the old-time Chicago or 
New York hackmen, but it was a little different. In- 
stead of “Have a hack?” it was “Have a boat, sir?” 
“Tuna boat, sir?” “Glass bottom boat, sir?’ “For the 
Admiral Dewey, right this way.” “Here you are for 
the glass-bottomed side-wheeler Admiral Sampson.” 
“Here you are, the ‘Teddy’ glass-bottom boat.” “Go- 
ing yellow tailin’, sir? Fine boat, sir; best of tackle.” 
and many more from as jolly-faced and _ pleasant- 
voiced a lot of sea dogs as ever spliced the main 
brace. There are horses at Avalon, but the “livery” 
is boat, Avalon being a sort of a Venice, where you 
get into a glass-bottomed boat or a launch to go any- 
where; and a very delightful custom it is. But it 
takes some time to get accustomed to hearing the 
wealthy residents of Avalon talk of launches and 
boatman as they would of horses and carriages, as 
every one has his launch and “driver” or boatman. 

The hotels and boarding houses at Avalon—all have 
their quota of tuna anglers from all over the country 
who are anxiously awaiting the arrival of the big game, 
which is due now. : 

Judging by former years, the exact arrival of the 
game is very uncertain. Sometimes they come in 
April, then disappear; again it is May 15; and one 
year they did not arrive until June, and then came 
with such a rush that many were taken. Eastern ang- 
lers are often astonished at the small number of 
tunas taken. In no one season have over 200 been 
taken with the regulation rod and line of not over 24 
strands; and no angler has beaten Mr. E. L. Doran’s 
record of eighteen for the season. The reason for 
this lies not in the small numbers of fish, but in their 
game qualities. They come in thousands, fairly cover- 
ing the sea at times; but the angler who takes his 
fish without several or indeed many losses, is fortunate 
indeed. There have been known certain anglers who 
could never land their tuna; yet offer up lines, hooks 
and rods year after year. The average fish in its 
best condition is apt to demoralize the average angler, 
and a wreck of tackle is the résult. In a word, the 
chief reason why more tarpon are taken than tunas lies 
in the fact that the tuna in its best condition is much 
harder to take, and again, there are in the United States 
many hundreds of miles of coast providing tarpon fish- 
ing, from Aransas Pass around to the mouth of the St. 
John’s in Florida, ot to speak of Tampico, while the 
turia, remarkable fo relate, is, so far as sport with the 
rod is concerned, confined to the three or four-mile 
limit between Avalon Bay and Long Point of Santa 
Catalina. The season for this fish may be said to be 
from May 15 to August 15, though it changes every 
season, and fishes have been hooked at Catalina in 
February. 

The angling tournament given ‘this season by the 
Tuna Club, organized by Chas. F. Holder several years 
ago to encourage rod fishing and prevent the waste 
and over killing of large game fish, is attracting much 
attention, and many well-known anglers are on hand 
hoping to beat some of the records. Among them are 
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Col. Stearns, of Los Angeles, who holds the tuna 
record for 1902, and Mr. John W. Northrop, of Chi- 
cago, who is one of the best-known sea anglers in the 
country, having taken about every big fish that swims, 
including the big devil fish of the Mexican Gulf. The 
following are the Tuna Club’s records up to date, and 
as may be surmised, the club record of 251, of Col. 
Morehouse, president of the club, until he is beaten, is 
the plum which anglers are reaching for. 

The fifth annual angling tournament of the Santa 
Catalina Island Tuna Club opened with this month 
of May. 

The only restrictions are the rules of the Tuna Club 
that rods and reels must be used and that rods must 
not be less than 6 feet 9 inches in length, the tip of 
which must not weigh more than 16 ounces. By “tip” 
is meant all that portion of the rod from reel seat to 
end of rod. The line must not exceed 24 threads or 
strands and be capable of sustaining a dead weight 
of not more than 48 pounds. All anglers must bring 
his or her fish to gaff unaided, and the fish must be 
reeled in, a broken rod either before or after gaffing 
disqualifies the angler. The tournament is open to 
amateurs only, professional boatmen, those engaged 
in allied industries on the island and members of their 
families being barred, except as in special class I. 

The present holders of cups and records are: 
Largest tuna—C. F. Holder, Pasadena, season 1809, 
183 pounds; Col. C. P. Morehouse, Pasadena, season 
1900, 251 pounds; F. S. Schenck, Brooklyn, N. Y., sea- 
son 1901, 158 pounds; F. V. Rider, Avalon, season 
1901, 158 pounds; John E. Stearns, Los Angeles, season 
1902, 197 pounds. 

Black Sea Bass.—F. V. Rider, Avalon, season 1808, 
327 pounds; T. S. Manning,: Avalon, season 1899, 370 
pounds; F. S. Schenck, Brooklyn, N. Y., season 1900, 
384 pounds; A. C. Thompson, Pomona, season 1901, 
384 pounds; H. T. Kendall, Pasadena, season 1902, 419 
pounds. 

Largest Yellowtail—F. V. Rider, Avalon, season 
1898, 41 pounds; F. S. Gerrish, Jacksonville, Fla., season 
1899, 37 pounds; R. F. Stocking, Los Angeles, season 
1900, 48 pounds; T. S. Manning, season 1901, 33 pounds; 
Dr. Trowbridge, Fresno, season 1902, 47%4 pounds. 

The game fishes listed in the tournament are the 
tuna, black sea bass, albicore, yellowtail, whitefish, 
sheepshead, bonito, rock bass. Handsome prizes are 
offered in all these classes for both boatman and ang- 
ler. There are prizes to the boatman for the boat which 
takes the first fish of the season, and for the best 
equipped boat, all of which has had its influence in 
making Avalon the admiration of anglers for the 
sportsmanlike -methods which hold there. Everyone 
fishes with a rod—no one uses a handline or any kind 
of a line larger than a number 24 Cuttyhunk. If the 
fish can’t be caught with this he is not caught at all, 
but that he is caught the records show. Local anglers 
are looking forward to the visit to Avalon this week 
of Dr. Van Dyke, of Princeton, a famous lover of the 
rod, who is in Los Angeles as moderator of the Pres- 
byterian General Assembly. The rugged cliffs of 
Santa Catalina are far different from the charming 
scenes Mr. Van Dyke has pictured yet none the less 
beautiful, and it is the hope of many to see this disciple 
of Walton have a full measure of the “fisherman’s 
luck,” of which he writes so charmingly. 


SENoR X. 


At the Aquarium’s Table. 


Where they Like to see Every Boarder with a Good 








Appetite. 

ALways after a newly captured fish has been put into 
a tank at the New York Aquarium, the first thing to be 
done is to feed it, or try to get it to eat. At some periods 
of the year some fishes in nature may go entirely without 
food for a long time, and in captivity they may do the 
same, or eat very little; but as a general proposition a 
fish that is doing well eats well; and there is nothing that 


pleases those who have the care of captive fishes so much 
as to see the stock with good appetites. That means that 


the fishes are feeling well, to begin with, and their taking 
food regularly and in sufficient quantities means that they 
are keeping up their strength, and, so to speak, their 
spirits. As long as a fish eats it is all right. The new- 
comers are not only tempted with the most attractive 


food that can be supplied to them, but they are actually 
fed by hand; that is, the food is actually put into their 
mouths, and this very likely is done day after day; and 
the biggest and clumsiest of the fishes are the ones like 
liest to be fed in this manner. 

Every effort is always made to give'the fishes generally 
what ‘they would like to eat, and their diet is varied as 
much as possible with marine delicacies such as shrimps, 
soft shell clams, and so on; and it is sought to satisfy 
even the tastes of individual fishes. For example, the 
green parrot fishes like soft clams, shells and all, and 
they get them, these beautiful fishes eating the entire 
clam, biting out small chunks and chewing up the pulp 
and shell very fine and swallowing all. Most fishes that 
eat one sort and another of crustaceans, reject the shells. 
But that’s the way the green parrots like clams, and that’s 
the way the clams are fed to them. On the other hand. 
there are some fishes that get their soft clams on the half 
shell, these being the angel fishes, the cowfishes and the 
trunkfishes, and as it has been found that it is better for 
these fishes’ health that they should not eat the tough 
head of the clam with the leathery! skinny hood that 
covers it, that part is cut out beforé the clams, on the 
half shell, are put into the tanks for them. 

Indeed, the dietary is quite varied, as some fish are 
vegetarians, many carnivorous, and a few omnivorous. 
The vegetarians are few in number, and feed on soaked 
cereals or green plants in season. Beside shrimps and 
clams, the carnivores have various tastes. Some will eat 
only living fishes that they can capture; others thrive 
on dead fishes from which the bones have been removed; 
some require a diet of small crabs, and almost all enjoy 
a bit of salted codfish as a delicacy. Besides the fishes 
there are the turtles, seal, lobsters, sea-anemones and 
others to provide for, each requiring a special knowledge 
of its wants and habits through all the seasons. 
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Many an anxious consultation is held over fishes that 
refuse to eat or that develop some disease and lose their 
wonted vigor. This one needs a salve for some wound, 
that one is suffering from some fungus growth. The 
latter is treated by hydropathy literally; that is, if it is a 
fresh water fish it is put into salt water, and vice versa, 
for the fungi that live in one kind of water cannot live 
in the other. 

Another matter of prime importance to the welfare of 
the inhabitants is the constant circulation of the water 
in ample volume. The regulation of the temperature also 
requires constant attention. Fishes are commonly called 
cold-blooded; they are, in fact, variable-blooded, and are 
keenly susceptible to fluctuations in the temperature of 
the water. In the aquarium not less than in the open 
water, these sensibilities play an important part in the 
life of fishes, and success in management means almost 
hourly attention to the regulation of the temperature. 
The New York Aquarium is furnished with a refrigerat- 
ing apparatus on the one hand, and a warming apparatus 
on the other, so that salmon from the icy waters of 
Maine may feel at home, while the tropical fishes are com- 
fortable in the neighboring tanks. 

_ The men in charge of the fish, get to know the peculiari- 

ties of every individual. In fact, this is necessary to 
success, and it is knowledge acquired by experience, 
not found in books. They tell us that fish of different 
kinds put together in a tank will fight till one kind is 
killed out, and that occasionally those of the same species 
will hound certain individuals to death; or perhaps it will 
be .one only that is made the butt of all the rest. This 
trait is characteristic of the trunkfish. 

The species of fish of which the New York Aquarium 
has the largest number, but of which the public sees the 
least, is the killifish. Although they are only from one 
to three inches long, they are as quick witted as the 
brightest of the big fish. They have to be, for they have 
sO many enemies. At the aquarium they have an oppor- 
tunity to display their powers of adaptation. They have 
only one opportunity to show what they can do in this 
direction, but they make good use of it. There is only 
an instant in which to decide upon the use which they 
will make of this opportunity, but there is no hesitation 
in making the decision. 

The “killies” are collected every day for the aquarium 
by a man employed for the purpose. They are needed in 
large numbers, for they are used as food for the other 
fish. Every day a quantity of them are thrown to the 
bass and trout alive. It is then that they display their 
mtelligence, or instinct, whichever it is. One is inclined 
at first thought to believe it is the former, for it is cer- 
tain that they have never been called upon to meet the 
enemy in tanks shaped like those into which they are 
thrown. They quickly adapt themselves to the conditions 
under which the conflict for survival must be fought. 
The foe is as keen in the hunt as the hunted. It is a 
war of the wits. 

The striped bass are kept in one of the oval basins on 
the main floor. There are a score or more of as fine 
specimens of the species as ‘a fisherman ever looked 
upon in it, and it is tantalizing to one fond of fishing to 
watch them lazily moving across the white enamel bot- 
tom. A few minutes before 4 o’clock one of the keepers 
approaches the tank with a pail containing a hundred or 
two of the little fish. He leans over the edge, dips his 
hand into the pail, takes out a handful and tosses them 
into the center of the pool. There is a sudden commo- 
tion in the water. The bass are rising to the surface 
with a rush. It is now or never with the little fish. Do 
they lose their heads? No! The fight between the bass 
and their supper is now on. Will the bass have their 
supper? They have jumped for the largest of the 
“killies,” leaving the smaller ones for dessert. 

When by themselves the smaller “killies” usually remain 
at the bottom of their tank. They do not seek the bottom 
now. It is safer on top. With sundry darts they spring 
for the side of the tank. They know the habits of bass. 
The bass jump for their food. The small fish says to 
himself: “If I can only get to one side of the tank he- 
fore the bass gets me, I have a fighting chance. Unless 
he is exceptionally clever, he cannot get me without hurt- 
ing his snout when he jumps for me.” He succeeds in 
reaching the white tile side, and finds there many of his 
fellows. They swim along the tank side in groups, and 
the bass leave them alone for a time. 

Probably no angler would think of the weakfish, for 
instance, as one that could be induced to take food from 
the hand; but the weakfish at the New York Aquarium 
will eat in this manner. 

That lightning-quick fish, the mackerel, and others of 
his quick moving family, can likewise be brought to take 
food from the hands, though they do not come up and 
pause and take the food deliberately from the fingers. 
They seize it out of the fingers as they flash past; doing 
this, however, of a deliberate purpose, so that it may be 
said of them, too, that they will take food: from the hand. 

In fact, there is hardly a fish which comes to the 
aquarium which will not take food in this way after be- 
ing there six months or more. The fishes that will take 
food thus include not only the common, familiar kinds, 
but the strangely-shaped and _ bright-colored varieties 
from the tropics. 

They are indeed so ready to do this that the man who 
feeds them has to look sharp and see that they don’t bite 
his fingers. There are here plenty of fishes, and some of 
them not so big, either, with teeth sharp enough and 
jaws powerful enough to enable them to bite to the bone. 

At the same time there are plenty of the fishes here that 
don’t nip and catch in that way, but eat with more de- 
liberation, and there are plenty of them that are at the top 
of the water waiting for the man that feeds them when 
he comes along, or that come to the top to meet him the 
instant he raises the screen above their tank. 

Here is the orange filefish, from local waters, an odd 
looking fish, which comes to the top and feeds from the 
hand with absolute confidence. Its small curious mouth, 
when open. presents a round orifice not much more than 
big enough to take in a lead pencil. It takes its food by 
suction. 

The orange filefish comes up for the shrimp held out 
for it and mumbles around it’ without any hurry at all 
until it gets it just right, and then sets its suction going 
and takes it in, and it takes in this way shrimp after 
shrimp. 


A little further along there comes to the surface for his 
daily treat of killies a big portly triggerfish from Ber- 
muda—a veteran; this old chap has been here since 1897, 
and it comes up now at regular feeding time regularly 
and waits with its nose right at the top of the water, and 
rolls its eye at you as it waits. 

The man with the feed holds a killie down, puts it, in 
fact, right into the fish’s mouth, and the old chap stays 
there and takes the killies as they are handed down. 

Indeed, some of the fish at the aquarium are fed as if 
they were infants who were just being weaned, or in the 


.trying period of developing teeth. Instead of presenting 


the food to them on the end of one’s finger, however, a 
slender, sharp pointed stick is used. The sea anemones, 
the African catfish (among the liveliest fish in the 
aquarium), the Siamese climbing perch, sunfish, paradise- 
fish, the amphiuma, or Congo snake, the white axolotl, 
the Spanish ribbed newt, the common newt, and the triton 
are some of those which receive their food in this way. 
To all of these is given minced beefsteak. As they are 
not sticklers the steak is only top round. These fish are 
kept in the glass jars in the laboratory and have no 
opportunity to secure food for themselves. They are 
always glad to get their meal, which varies from one lit- 
tle piece of the minced steak to a number of pieces. Mr. 
Spencer gives them their meal about 4 o’clock in the after- 
noon. He carries it about on a little wooden spade which 
suggests a butter paddle such as the good housewives of 
New England work their butter with. Beginning at the 
end of the row, he stops in front of each jar in turn, and, 
taking a morsel of the meat on the end of his stick, pushes 
aside the ulva floating on the top of the water, and pokes 
it into the mouth of the fish, which, as a rule, jumps for 
it. Sometimes the meat sticks on the end of the stick 
and then the fish has to give it a pull. Some of the fish 
are so. small that they have difficulty in swallowing a 
single morsel. They are always greedy for it, however, 
and ready to undertake the task. 

“Blue Crab!” exclaimed a trim young woman teacher 
in charge of a flock of scholars, reading the label on a 
tank and glancing then into the tank itself, “I don’t see 
any blue crabs.” 

But scarcely had she spoken when there came swiftly 
floating down from above through the water of the tank 
a lot of small fragments of clam that had been thrown in. 
And scarcely had the first of these fragments reached 
them when the bottom of the tank fairly swarmed with 
the liveliest lot of small crabs ever seen, and lots of them. 
There are in this tank upward of one hundred and fifty 
young blue crabs, ranging from one-quarter of an inch 
up to three inches in length. 

Before that food came down they had all been buried in 
the sand at the bottom of the tank. Now they were all 
out dancing and prancing and jumping about, grabbing 
at pieces of the floating clam and grabbing it away from 
one another, and two crabs pulling at the same piece; 
little blue crabs—and the blue is the liveliest of all crabs— 
everywhere, and every one on the jump and go. 

The tank that had been a moment before so quiet, was 
now a scene of great activity and excitement, and the 
young teacher and her flock were quite fascinated by the 
show; as, indeed, are all who chance to see this little 
spectacle of the blue crab tank at feeding time. 

When one of the little crabs has got its claws on a frag- 
ment of clam, it may dart upward through the water; the 
biue crab is a greeat swimmer. It puts out one big claw, 
bent with the elbow to the front like a cutwater, and trails 
the other straight behind like a rudder or steering oar, 
and propels itself with its swimming claws. 

Many of these little crabs take their food and climb up 
the back or one of the side walls of the tank and stay 
there to eat it, where they are less likely to be disturbed 
by others; so that now all the walls of the tank are 
sprinkled with variously sized small crabs scattered ir- 
regularly, while the bottom of the tank still swarms with 
them, and the previously vacant water is alive with them, 
darting here and there. So that it is a lively tank, in- 
deed, this tank of the small blue crabs; and many pause 
to look at it. 





There is one crustacean which need have no fear of the 
vivisectionist. It is the prawn, the first cousin of the 
shrimp. There are a number of them at the aquarium, 
where they are kept in a round jar in the laboratory. The 
reason that they need never fear the vivisectionist is that 
they are so nearly transparent that one may see their littie 
hearts, livers and lights, and black linen thread tract right 
through their sides. They look as if they were made of 
glass with a tinge of sea green in it. Except for the two 
tiny dark bead-like eyes on the ends of two horn-like 
projections on their heads, one can scarcely distinguish 
them from the water in which they swim, they being suo 
nearly colorless. When they swallow a morsel of clam, 
which they do from time.to time when they are hungry, 
one can observe its progress to the digestive apparatus. 
Strangely, the white morsel looks black when once it is 
inside the prawn. This is because no light can pass 
through the clam, and none can be reflected from it. It 
is no more than a black period inside of a short para- 
graph of a fish. Prawns are three or four inches long. 
In shape and actions one might suppose them to be em- 
bryonic lobsters. They have miniature claws in front and 
a tangled undergrowth of legs. Great feelers—great for 
such an atom of life—go before to warn them of danger. 
Behind they have a paddle-like extremity which serves 
the same purpose as a similar organ on the lobster. By 
suddenly doubling themselves up they are able to shoot 
themselves backward when danger threatens before, but 
they are not as pugnacious as lobsters. Prawns are re- 
garded as good to eat. 

Since the death of the big West Indian seal, long 
famous for its habit of squirting water over the by- 
standers around its pool, many of the visitors have trans- 
ferred their attentions to Nellie, the harbor seal, appar- 
ently with the hope that Nellie will cut up some similar 
antics. ‘The handsome harbor seal has always been a 
favorite here, but her pool is now surrounded daily by 
more people than ever. 

Nellie was never a joker like the big West Indian, 
but she is a lively creature and a lightning quick swim- 
mer, and often in making the circuit of her pool she will 
jump three-quarters of her length out of the water. She 


always very intelligent and seems now to he 
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getting more so all of the time. For instance: Every 
day at 4 a man brings out of the feed 
room at the aquarium a tin bucket in which is contained 
the harbor seal’s supper, which he sets over between the 
outer and inner railings of the seal’s pool, at the plat- 
form end, there to await the coming of the man who does 
the actual feeding. 

Nellie always comes up on the platform at this time, 
too, for she knows as well as anybody what is in that 
bucket. There on the platform she waits for the man 
who is to feed her. He climbs up over the railing and 
steps over to the pool’s platform and stoops and says: 
“Shake hands, Nellie,’ which Nellie never fails to do, 
putting up her flipper promptly. 

If the man who daily feeds Nellie comes along, as he 
sometimes does, rather early, and goes for the feed him- 
self, then Nellie, as he passes along near the side of the 
pool, swims along inside as close to him as she can get, 
jumping out of the water two or three times on the way 
in joyous eagerness and anticipation. And when the man 
appears with the bucket she jumps out of the water and 
splashes round again and then bolts for the platform to 
meet him there. 

But passing the pool thus early one day recently the 
man was surprised to see that Nellie did not follow along 
in the pool parallel with him as usual, but stayed right 
on the platform, whither she had already gone, without 
budging. This was strange, and looking back he saw 
Nellie close by the inner railing and throwing up a flipper 
apparently to him; and, looking again, he saw the flipper 
resting now on the top of that inner railing square 
abreast, as he now observed, of the tin bucket, which was 
already there, and which, to all appearances, Nellie was 
trying to point out to him. 

It had been brought out that day a little earlier than 
usual, and it had chanced to escape the man’s eye; but 
it had not escaped Nellie’s. 

When one of the small turtles in the pool of little 
alligators, turtles and bullfrogs gets hold of a piece of 
meat bigger than it can swallow at a gulp, it spreads its 
hind legs apart, as though to brace itself, and then 
fastens the claws on one or the other of its fore feet 
in the meat and pulls; just as a small boy might pull 
with one of his hands on something tough that he held 
between his teeth. In this way the turtle pulls his food 
into pieces that it can swallow. 

There are in this small pool many small turtles, includ- 
ing many varieties, and they all have pretty good appe- 
tites; but some of them are too lazy to hunt around for 
the food when it is thrown in, or they have hazy notions 
of right or wrong, for no small turtle will hesitate to 
grab the food out of another turtle’s beak if it gets a 
chance. 

A small spotted turtle here picked up a piece of meat 
the other day and was industriously clawing it apart and 
eating when there lumbered up to it a snapping turtle 
twice its size- which snatched the food from the spotted 
turtle’s mouth and calmly bolted it. The spotted turtle 
was powerless to resent this treatment, but a minute later 
the spotted turtle got a chance at this same snapping tur- 
tle and got even in great shape. 

When the spotted turtle had been deprived of that 
piece of meat it swam on a foot or two beyond the 
snapper and then turned around, by chance or intention, 
just in time to see the snapping turtle pick up from the 
bottom of the pool a good sized piece of meat, which it 
had found itself. For that piece of meat little spotterino 
now made a dive. It couldn’t have begun to pull it away 
from the bigger snapping turtle, but when it came upon 
the snapper unawares, snipped the meat out of its beak, 
and was off with it before the snapper could put its wits 
together and shut tight. 

With the piece of meat in its mouth the little spotted 
turtle kept right on, paddling away as fast as it could, 
like a small boy who had snatched something and was 
running away with it. The lumbering snapping turtle 
didn’t try to follow, but the little spotted turtle took no 
chances. It got away from the bigger turtle as fast as 
it could and as far. Other turtles reached out for the 
meat, but the spotted turtle evaded all and made for a 
clear space on the bottom of the pool ten feet away; it 
was like going out into the open lots of a town, where 
there would be no houses, no people around at all, and 
then devoured its prize. Truly, there’s something going 
on all the time in this pool of reptiles and batrachians. 

The big sturgeon which died at the aquarium recently 
was not the only specimen there on exhibition. There 
are three more swimming about in the tanks. The 
sturgeon is an interesting fish with a telescopic mouth. 
Its mouth has not the usual bony jaw opening like that 
of most fish. It is on the under side of its head, like 
that of a shark, and is more like a hole than anything 
else. In front of it, hanging down like a thin beard, are 
a number of sensitive tentacles. Whenever the surgeon 
in his search for food skims the surface of the bottom, 
these tentacles sweep the ground. If they chance to pass 
over the end of the siphon of a soft-shelled clam, the 
information is immediately telegraphed to the brain, and 
the telescopic mouth unfolds into a tube over the neck of 
the clam. Its gills begin to work with the speed of bel- 
lows when a fire is being stirred up. The sand blows 
out of them on either side in a little cloud. In a few 
seconds the sand around the clam has been sucked 
through the gills and the clam is fitted into the mouth 
of the sturgeon. Once inside the vestibule of the stur- 
geon’s mouth, the shell is crushed to pieces, the 
gills again working like a busy pair of bellows. The clam, 
it is needless to say, does not follow the fragments of the 
shell. 





Weakfish near New York. 


Prince’s Bay, Staten Island, N. Y., May 18.—Editor 
Forest and Stream: Weakfish are here and ready for 
business. It is early for them to take the hook in these 
waters, but their actions prove the fact. On ther4th, r5th, 
and 16th good catches were made at Gifford’s, and yester- 
day two or three were caught here in Prince’s Bay in 
near shore, and, as we call it, “under the light.” Any 


fisherman from New York who has fished in Prince’s Bay 
will know the location “under the light” and “on the 
flats,” two good places for these large yellow-finned tide 
runners, baa 


Canoe and Camp Life Along the 
Delaware River. 


VIll.—The Camper’s Sky and Clouds. 
“The heavens recount the glory of God, and the firmament pro- 
claims His handiwork.”—From Wellhausen’s Translation of XIX. 


Psalm. 
“Underneath the young, gray dawn, 


A multitude of dense, white, fleecy clouds 

Were wandering in thick flocks along the mountains, 

Shepherded by the slow, unwilling wind.” 
—Shelley. 


Tue wild, savage instinct lingers in nearly all civilized 
men, and blazes forth during an outing with rod or gun. 
The diverse moods of my tent-mate prove this. 

On Sundays he “dresses up’—white shirt, collar, a 
sedate face under his sober hat, patent-leathers, cuffs, and 
a clean shave. He protests as he sees men fishing. But 
we take the canoe on the train up to Curtis’ Eddy, just 
above Cochecton, and make a Sunday run down the river 
to the tent at the head of Upper Westcolang Rift; and in 
the favorable morning light he loves to watch and follow 
the bass, gliding about over their now disused beds that 
look like big submerged soup-plates lined with little stones. 
He tells how the fish make them, change color during the 
time of actual spawning, and how the male fish guards 
the vitalized eggs. He says it is a shame to pursue and 
kill them, as they never do us any harm, and have as 
good a right to life as ourselves. This is when he wears 
his Sunday face and clothes, and feels and talks what he 
is, a dignified college professor. ; 

But on Monday morning he dons a blue shirt, brown 
overalls, coarse shoes, and a horrible straw hat. All 
through the week he grows more and more di:reputable; 
and by Saturday he is eating fried fish with his fingers, 
and talking in the rough dialect of a backwoodsman. He 





PURE SKY AND REFLECTIONS. 


voices his impatience at my slow preparations to join him 
in the canoe for a try at the fish with modern tackle; for 
our tamarack poles have been broken, stolen, and whittled 
up on wet mornings for shavings to start the camp-fire. 

“Don’t ye see ’em jumpin’ out there? ” he protests. 
“Hurry up!—rain’s a comin’ soon, an’ they'll bite fine!” 

“Thought you didn’t approve of killing bass.” 

“Pooh! Nonsense! That was last Sunday. See, 
there’s another jumpin’ and aggravatin’ me. Hurry up!” 

Yet even on a Saturday afternoon, and especially after 
supper, if he stretches himself on one of the two rubber 
mattresses from the tent, and smokes, he quite charms 
me. with the grace and taste of his conversation. But he 
talks rather pompously, as if he were lecturing to his 
classes. Here is a sample of his remarks after he has 
“flopped down,” has a cigar “going,” and while he scans 
the sky and its cloud-ranges as evening twilight 
approaches : 

“Now, this is comfort, and what I often did when a 
boy—watched cloud-castles over the fields of the old 
homestead out in the West, forty years ago. It was a 
dream-life. I pictured faces in the ‘thunder-head’ clouds, 
flocked and balanced in the heavens. Mountains, rivers, 
islands of the blue sea, titan birds, faces, boats and 
persons in them floating down azure rivers; dragons, 
alligators and elephants; and I tell you those clouds of 
that long ago were my castles in Spain. I even wrote 
some verses about them. Don’t run away—lI’ll let you 
off if you will listen to two of the stanzas: had them in 
our village paper, and the girls said they were fine. 


“A fair, illumined cloud, rose-tinted mist, 
Rises above the groves of verdant yew, 
Joins with the clouds above, whose cheeks are kissed 
With sunlight mild, and forms a castle true! 
A castle wondrous fair, suspended in the blue: 
All subtle pearls and purples in the sunset ray; 
Made beauteous by the rich light melting through. 
Nor fancy’s pencil bright, nor poet’s sweetest lay, 
Can justly to the mind this fairy scene portray! 


ia 


“Columns and terraces, and lofty towers, 
Ane deftly fashioned, as divinely planned. 

The massive portals are bedecked with flowers— 
Wreath crowning wreath and band encircling band: 
While on the snow-white dome, superbly grand, 

A golden staff supports the flag of bliss, 

On whose pink folds are traced with cunning hand, 

The symbols of man’s earthly happiness, 

In wild confusion thrown, yet nothing placed amiss!” 


fish for breakfast, and have drank four lemonades since 
we came in this afternoon. Indigestion—that’s your 
trouble. How hard it is for a ‘poet’ to find appreciation! 
But really you ought to study the clouds.” 

We watched them while on the Delaware, as boys 
watch a circus. 

This article is for the casual reader, who would skip 
dry details about cloud perspectives and some of the laws 
of light and color. Besides, no writers about clouds can 
account for much of their phenomena. So the few hun- 
dreds of words here devoted to them will be woefully in- 
complete and fragmentary. 

The sky should be regarded as a clear, fiery-bluc 
liquid, yet full of air that is more or less saturated with 
moisture that is visible when cold has condensed it. A 
cold wind rushing out of an Apine valley often forms 
clouds in the warmer, moist air which it finds below. A 
snowy mountain-peak frequently has its cloud-banner 
streaming out, but stationary in high wind, as if some 
wizard had tied it to that pinnacle. It is caused by the 
moisture being condensed into a visible cloud which is 
constantly blown away and as constantly formed, as the 
air swoops over and past the peak.. 

This invisible moisture in the air will cause endless 
change of hues in the sky without clouds, tinting its 
transparency in a dozen blues, faint pinks and purples, 
mauves and greens. I do not now speak of hues of 
clouds, but of transparent sky without clouds, where 
the moisture becomes sufficiently visible in sunlight to 
make tender changes of hues in the sky itself, just as 
dust is shown along the line of sunshine that traverses a 
room. So the absolute purity of the sky’s deep blue is 
endlessly changed by invisible moisture, which is yet 
capable of affecting the color of the sky itself. And when 
clouds do appear, the sunbeams falling just along their 
edges and darting beyond them, show this vapor partially 
in effects that country boys sometimes call “the sun 
drawing water,” and which artists so often try to show 
on their canvas skies. 

Perhaps the leading feature of all clouds is their con- 
stant and perpetual changefulness of form and hue. No 
part of any cloud remains the same either in shape or 
color, for two consecutive moments. 

The sky scenery is divided into three great cloud 
classes—the upper (cirrus), central (stratus), and lower, 
or rain cloud. 

The cirrus clouds never touch even the highest moun- 
tain pinnacles, and are always full of hair-like and par- 
allel lines whose direction is also parallel with the wind, 
to which each cloud always presents its narrowest point. 
The outlines of all cirrus clouds are very sharp, with 
distinct edges. When they gather in flocks and fill the 
sky, their number is like the leaves of the forest; and 
they are apt to be agitated by lofty winds which bend, 
break and serrate them, but without marring or destroy- 
ing the individuality of any. These clouds show the 
coolest and softest white, pearl-gray and scarlet tints. 
They contain no impurities; and as light is caught and 
held in them, they become saturated, as a sponge with 
water, with the most exquisite colors, perhaps unequaled 
by any other hues in nature. 

The whole sky is often covered with them, each sharply 
visible, yet often so ethereal that you can see the stars 
through their films. They then make the sky a titanic 
canopy of fleecy wool. And there will not be one of 
these thousands of clouds in any one of their myriad 
rows which will not appear to embody a distinct thought 
and plan; separately set, poised and balanced, yet with a 
thoughtful location when considered in relation to the 
whole giant company! It stands like a soldier on dress 
parade, just where it should be, in orderly companion- 
ship with the host of which it forms so tiny a part, and 
symmetrically aiding to make the sky a concave of 
petrified foam—yet tender white, pearl, mauve and pink 
throbbing through it all in moments when nature tries to 
surpass even herself, and the vault becomes transfigured ! 

t is an unspeakable, visible plan of buoyant, sublime re- 
pese. Yet it has its unwearied, subtle passion and change 
on the uplifted floor of the heavens. This whole pageant, 
quite as much as flowing water, is governed by inflexible 
laws of perspectives, curvature, light and hue, as it 
marshals itself from the zenith down to its re- 
tirement into the horizon, melting back into the sky re- 
cesses—‘“folded veils of variable mist.” 

Thus we always find in clouds the purest vital beauty— 
felicitous fulfillment of function. It is quite as manifest 
in the stratus, or central cloud. 

To this second class belong the sky-mountains with their 
radiant summits and buttresses of cold shadow—clouds 
which fling themselves into crags and precipices more 
gigantic than a dozen Matterhorns, yet gashed with 
cafions seemingly as solid as rock, and under crowded, 
uplifted peaks, domes and promontories—torn with cavi- 
ties and tunneled with long reaches of perspectives lead- 
ing back to the open firmament beyond, and with sunlight 
pouring through them, showing tender little fields and 
points of intensest blue sky; sometimes all in peace; still, 

fixed; and again boiling and tortured in convulsions, 
like Milton’s flinging of “hills with all their woods.” 

And breaking through all this will be a dozen aisles, 
each full of its histories of distance and space, “fifty hol- 

low ways among bewildered hills—each with their own 
nodding rocks and cloven precipices and radiant summits 
and robing vapors, but all unlike each other except in 
beauty, and all bearing witness to the unwearied, ex 
haustless operation of the Infinite Mind.” 

And as if to show that she is never satisfied with her 
own beauty, nature will often set above all this as a 
canopy, an upper concave flecked with innumerable fields 
of the higher cirrus clouds, also graced with exquisite 
glories of colors. 

The magnitude of the stratus cloud formations is also 
amazing. So is their seeming solidity. Anywhere in 
them the aeronaut could breathe freely; yet with all their 
actual, evanescent fragility, they look massive as stone! 
Real mountains are thus mocked with their own forms, 
and multiplied in size while filled with unspeakable 
brightness and many-hued fire. There is no Alpine or 
Himalayan mountain view but sinks to insignificance in 
comparison with these unsubstantial pageants of the sky, 
which can be well seen almost any midsummer day along 
the Delaware. Far too often we scarcely note, much less 
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this dialogue between an artist and sportsman of taste, 
and a mere fisherman: 

“What a magnificent, fiery sunset in clouds!” _ 

“Y-a-a-s! Looks as if the sky had been wearing a 

mustard plaster.” 
_ It is difficult to have patience with such vulgarity 
before all that infinity of loveliness, equally infinite in all 
its parts and divisions of parts. For if you select from 
all that conflagration a single square inch of the picture, 
and study it, you find that it has the vital purity and deli- 
cacy of a leaf of the wild rose, and that*it still triumphs 
over and defies you with its infinity quite as much in that 
subdivided, tiny spot, as in the marvelous whole—each 
point of mist and color too tender, changing, subtle ,deli- 
cate and mysterious for analysis. To those of open eye 
and humble heart I say, study the stratus. cloud; for 
in the above struggle for some approximate description, 
I have only made pitifully weak and imperfect mention 
of some of its numberless attractions. 

Lastly, to the rain-cloud belongs the white wreath 
that broods over or steals along the mountain sides, ap- 
pearing, vanishing, reappearing and widening to junctions 
with other mists, and often ascending and blackening 
with increased and electric life, to take possession of 
the whole sky. It then plays with thunderbolts, reigning 
perhaps in gray monotony, or forming afar off; and, 
rousing and carrying its own winds, it advances toward 
you, the white and gray couriers crowning it like a skir- 
mish line before the ominous main body. Or it may be 
seen retreating, and fringed with dreamy, down-reaching, 
wind-swerved rain-curtains far away among plains and 
hills. But it is so comparatively near that it cannot be 
studied in really titanic masses, sky-wide, like the cirrus 
and stratus. 

Its most fearful life is when it seems to fill the sky be- 
cause it is nearer, and brings its twisted, tortured 
motion across your path in the sweep and fury of the 
thunder-storm. It is always heavier than the rain it 
releases. Its edges become ragged, hurrying, fitful. And 
its gloom and indescribable electric oncoming and threat- 
ening murmur, its fiercer voices, sulphurous being, wild- 
ness, and impending swoop over you while it yet seems to 
be relentlessly shattering its own self with chaotic frenzy, 





SUNSET AFTERGLOW ON CLOUDS. 


form what is probably the most impressive scene of earth. 

Its intense gloom is yet visible through enormous space 
and height, a gloom full of wild haste and crouching fear, 
its mad swirls of hurrying drift being flung up and on- 
ward, every writhing wreath full of its own special pas- 
sion of torture, yet all overpowered and swept along by one 
omnipotence. Lurid colors, uncontrolled, posing fury, a 
sky-wide Terror being chased and fleeing before a power 
infinitely greater than itseli! 

No wonder that not only children, but many strong 
men, dread the advance of the maddened rain-cloud! 

Here, again, nature uses the power of contrast. The 
rain-cloud passes; streams of fire come from its inky 
folds, and it bellows in pain. But as it retires into the 
hollows of distance, the rear guard of its rain-drops 
pattering on wet foliage like showers of buck-shot, note 
the sweet promise and blessing which it shows not only 
in the rainbow, but in the golden-green colors dancing 
on washed and sparkling forests and hills. White, 
dreamy, sun-flecked peace of thousands of delicate, snowy 
clouds, trooping to transform the heavens from their 
dark horror into ineffable light; while the heated -hills 
steam like overdriven horses—the inexpressible beauty 
of “sunshine after rain!” 

But why attempt the impossible? Far abler pens than 
mine have shown themselves impotent to tell of such 
scenes. He who dares attempt to describe them must be 
audacious in words; and the chances are many to one 
that he will not only miserably fail, but feel that his 
language is pompous and ridiculous, even when he has an 
humble desire, freed from all self-consciousness, to try 
and stimulate study of clouds—the downy-winged sea- 
angels from above whose driving shadows the scrolls of 
the heavens are unfolded, and from which pour the 
showers which wake to life the grateful laughings and 
sparklings through woods and meadows, rivulets and 
brooks that join to make the volumed music of rivers 
like the Delaware. 

Before me are a dozen photographs of clouds; no 
camera-can show their beauty, and no engraver repre- 
sent a thousandih part of their delicacy and finish of 
curvature and hue. Look at the sky-pictures themselves. 
See them, teeming with that Vital Spirit of Nature 
described by Kreeshna, the Hindoo Deity, as he ad- 
dresses Arjoon, the pupil. It is the Sanscrit key-note of 
all later writings about nature: 

“T am moisture in the water, light in the sun and moon, 
found in the firmament, human nature in mankind, sweet- 
smelling favor in the earth, glory in the source of light.” 
(See Bhagvat Geeta Dialogues.) 

All this is not rhapsody, but benign fact, and as vitally 
true of the sky and its clouds as of the earth and its 
peoples, whom Jean Paul came to know so well that 
Carlyle said of him: 

“Every gentle and generous affection, every thrill of 
mercy, every glow of nobleness, awakens in his bosom 
a response; nay, strikes his spirit into harmony; a wild 
music, as of wind-harps, floating .round us in fitful swells, 
but soft sometimes, and pure and soul-entrancing as the 
seng of angels, His is the spirit which gives life and 


beauty to whatever it embraces. Inanimate Nature is no 
longer an insensible assemblage of colors and perfumes, 
but a mysterious Presence with which he communes in 
unutterable sympathies: The infinite ‘Night, with her 
solemn aspects, Day, and the” sweet approach of Even 
and Morn, are full-of meaning: for: him. He loves the 
green Earth with her streams and forests, her flowery 
leas and eternal skies; loves her with a sort of passion 
in all her vicissitudes of light and shade; his spirit revels 
in her grandeur and charms;-expands like the’ breeze 
over wood and lawn, over glade and dingle, stealing and 
giving odors.” L. F. Brown. 


In Maine Waters. 


Bancor, Maine, May 16.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The week has passed, and with it have passed all the de- 
sirable fishing records hitherto held in the State of Maine 
—to hear the enthusiastic anglers tell it themselves. And, 
beyond question, the conditions have been such as to make 
the past week one long to be remembered among the 
fishermen, who in 1902 had so much that was untoward 





. to interfere with their perfectgenjoyment of the best 


week’s sport for the parallel week, ever enjoyed by visi- 
tors to the Maine trout waters. 

This has been a week of peculiar conditions for Maine, 
especially in May, when sportsmen usually. begin to watch 
the skies with care, and the direction of the wind with 
real concern. The very unusual conditions of low water, 
and, following soon after the cold weather, a delightful 
spell of warm weather, have united to bring the fishing 
up to date with a rush, and those who have had sufficient 
time to go to the fishing grounds and stay right there 
for twenty-four hours, or until they had all the fish they 
wanted or could carry, have enjoyed sport such as has 
not been experienced by them in long years of annual 
yisits to Maine waters. 

There hasbeen, too, another interference with one’s 
fullest enjoyment, when a half hundred of the best fish- 
ing waters have been made secondary in quality for the 
weeks of spring fishing, by holding back the water and 
raising it as high as the law would permit, to be used 
later in driving the logs. This year all is changed, and 
the high water does not come nearly as high in these 
reservoirs as has become customary since the log driving 
concerns secured control of them, in a measure. Par- 
ticularly is this true at Moosehead Lake, which is lower 
this season than for several years, owing to-the early 
freshets which rushed away the snows depended on for 
a later supply of driving water. This low water prevents 
the fish getting into the bushes and swamps along the 
shore of the lake,-in search of insects, and as a conse- 
quence the fish have been very hungry and ready to at- 
tack almost anything that gave promise of having food 
qualities. 

Another. important feature of the past week has been 
the forest fires, which have raged in almost every section 
of Maine where there was woods, and has undoubtedly 
caused extensive damage to the timberlands. It has been 
so long since we had rain that in many places the ground 
and twigs were almost parched, and offered good food for 
the spark that sooner or later came that way. Several 
camps, private and public as well, have been seriously 
threatened, and, in some cases, even wiped out, and un- 
less rain comes soon and in abundance, there will be large 
extra expense to camp owners in replacing that which the 
fire destroys. 

It is probable that the past week has seen brought into 
Bangor the largest square-tail trout caught by a fisher- 
man in Moosehead for many seasons. P. H. McNamara, 
of this city, was one of a party at the lake, and he landed, 
among others, a trout that weighed 6% pounds, which 
is believed to be the record fish for those waters during 
the present season. 

Green Lake, which panned out fairly well for the first 
part of the season, hasn’t reported its run of smelts up 
the brook yet, and until that event the fishing will con- 
tinue to be poor. Reports say that but one man had the 
courage to fish there during this week, and he happily 
landed a five-pound salmon. 

Perhaps no two strings shown in this city have created 
as much interest and admiration as those of the Sterns 
party from Moosehead and the Pierce party from Burnt 
Pond. The former party was composed of Ezra L. 
Sterns, Col. I. K, Stetson, Hon. Wm. Engel, Collector of 
Customs, Albert R. Day, Capt. H. C. Chapman, E. E. 
Walker, and Elgin Greenleaf, of this city. They had a 
magnificent string, led by a fish weighing 514 pounds, 
taken by Mr. Greenleaf. The other string was not as 
large, even proportionately, but few handsomer trout will 
be seen in eastern Maine this year than the five exhibited 
by Assistant Postmaster A. H. Pierce and Postal Clerk 
H. A. Jordan, who were at Burnt Pond. Their largest 
weighed four pounds. 

Governor John F. Hill, of Augusta, ‘Councillor Wm. 
T. Haines, of Waterville, and Dr. F. G. Kinsman, of 
Augusta, have just returned from a trip to the Passadum- 
keag Stream, where they fished with great delight and 
most desirable results, from the source to Cold Spring. 
They camped out one night and caught lots of fish, none 
weighing above a pound, but affording some of the very 
finest stream fishing ever enjoyed by any member of the 
party. On the way home Dr. Kinsman left the others 
and stopped off for a day at Cold Stream Pond, Enfield, 
and caught eight good fish to take home. 

It- was at Cold Stream Pond, too, that Postmaster G. 
D. Libby, of Gardner, hooked “the grandfather of them 
all,” as he puts it. Mr. Libby was at the pond all the 
week with a friend, J. F. Wight, of Boston,.and both had 
been having very good luck—so good that there was an 
abundance of fish for the table and some to set aside 
against the departure for home. While trolling Friday 
afternoon, Mr. Libby had a tremendous strike and played 
his fish for a long time, once getting the fish near enough 
to the boat to be seen—and it was a bouncer, the largest 
he ever hooked, he says, and those who were near at the 
time support his story. But finally the fish got the better 
of the angler, and, much to the latter’s disgust, escaped. 

Wm. G. Dillingham and George A. Crafts, of the East- 
ern Manufacturing Company, accompanied ‘by Fred 
Ayer, son of the president of that company, all of this 
city, have returned from a great trip to Sisladobsis Lake, 
where they landed forty-seven handsome salmon, They 


brought home all the law allows, and had an abundance of 
salmon, in all desirable ways -of cooking, while in camp. 
. The sea salmon do not seem to be coming in great 
schools, and up to date only one has been taken during the 
week,.a 19 pounder caught yesterday by C. P. Hodgkins, 
of this city. At Calais an occasional one is being taken, 
but the best run there is in early June, while the best run 
at*the Bangor Pool is any time, and you are fortunate to 
be on hand during its continuance. 
Herpert W. Rowe. 


New England Angling. 


Boston, May 16.—Editor Forest and Stream: Some 
facts regarding the Megantic Club will be read with in- 
“terest not only by the 238 members of it but by many 
others who have partaken of its benefits. The club has 
exerted a powerful influence in the cause of protection 
in Maine, and many of its members have been zealous 
workers in other States. This is especially true in Massa- 
chusetts, where a goodly number of them have joined the 
State Association, some of whom have been for several 
years members of its Board of Management. 

Previous to its formation, some fifteen years ago, 
Canadian Frenchmen were wont to come over the line 
into Maine and kill deer in winter time while in their 
yards for their hides. In fact, indiscriminate slaughter of 
all kinds of game was the rule with them winter and 
summer. 

Not only has this wanton destruction been stopped, 
but, under the guidance of efficient directors, a careful 
observance of the game laws has been secured on the part 
of its members and visiting sportsmen. In addition’to 
this a fish hatchery has been established and placed in 
charge of a competent superintendent. Last August 
140,000 young fish were liberated in L, Big Island, Rock, 
Grant, Northwest and Arnold ponds. ‘In the latter were 
placed 2,000 landlocked salmon obtained from the United 
States Fish Commission last fall. 200,000 trout eggs were 
obtained by purchase, and 20,000 salmon eggs, as a gift 
from the United States. The fishing is reported to be 
constantly improving in spite of the fact that 163 mem- 
bers and 84 guests visited the preserve last year. One 
new camp at Chain of Ponds has been recently built. 

The managing director, Mr. Stephen F. Johnson, of 
Boston, who has recently returned from a trip across the 
preserve, reports that materials and help have been pro- 
vided to put the club house and camps in thorough repair 
prior to the opening, which occurred May 15. He, how- 
ever, advised members not to visit them earlier than the 
20th, and says fly-fishing is not likely to be good till 
June. The club house is-in charge of Mr. E. MacPher- 
son; the Chain of Ponds camps are to be managed by Mr. 
C. F. Sprague. 

Mr. L. Dana Chapman has retired from the position of 
secretary and treasurer, and Mr. E. A. Phippen is assist- 
ant clerk and secretary, while Mr. P. C. Wiggin is now 
treasurer. 

A new rule has recently been adopted by which here- 
after guests will be permitted to visit the preserve only 
when accompanied by a member. 

Secretary Phippen tells me to-day that Mr. L. O. Crane, 
of the directors, has already started with a party for the 
preserve, and several other members are getting ready 
for the trip. The organization of this club is one of the 
marvels of the times, and is due to a man who has a 
genius for this sort of thing. Mr. Bernard Hyneman, 
of Hyneman Brothers, Milk street, has just returned from 
the Cupsuptic. Several of the salmon he caught weigh- 
ing from 3% to 4% pounds, together with a handsome 
showing of trout, were on exhibition last Thursday in the 
window of the Boston and Maine Railroad office on 
Washington street. Mr. J. C. Ackerman, of Boston, who 
was one of Mr. Hyneman’s party, captured a salmon 
weighing 7% pounds. Mr. Hyneman says he returned 
greatly delighted with his trip. They had pleasant 
weather and found things lively, several other sportsmen 
from New York and from cities of Maine were all getting 
good catches. Another gentleman just returned from the 
Rangeleys is Mr. James Brown, of the Railroad News 
Company. Mr. Wm. S. Hinman, of Boston, returned 
from Clear Water recently, bringing a salmon caught by 
himself which weighed 11 pounds, and was 31 inches in 
length. Mr. Hinman reports a good number of anglers 
‘and everybody having good luck. On Thursday, May 7, 
Dr. C. A. Moore and S. W. Bass, of Lawrence, landed 
five trout from 6 to 8% pounds each, a total of 36% 
pounds. Dr. Frank Stratton, of Swampscott, got one 
weighing 9 pounds, and Dr. C. W. Hutchings, of Boston, 
one of 8 pounds. Mr. S. W. Staples, Taunton, Mass., 
after a two hours’ struggle, more than half the time after 
dark, brought to gaff a salmon weighing 124 pounds. 

Dr. Aldrich, of Somerville, took a salmon 12% 
pounds, and Mr. W. S. Gilman a laker 1134 pounds. 
Mrs. E. G. Gay captured a lake trout weighing 11% 
pounds. On Monday, May 11, Mr. N. F. Staples, of 
Taunton, after a struggle of more than two hours, suc- 
ceeded in landing a salmon weighing 15 pounds, which 
was 33 inches long. Several others have tak -n trout, 
bass, salmon and lakers from 3% to 7% pounds. This is 
a wonderful record for Clearwater. 

From Lake Webb, Weld, reports continue rosy. 
Messrs. Whiting and Taft, of Whitinsville; Dr. Walter 
Hoyt, of Waltham; Mr. C. M. Reed, of Providence; Mr. 
Edward Stanley and family and Mr. M. W. Forester, of 
Dixfield, Me., have met with excellent success. 

Fine fishing is the report from Middle Dam.. Doctors 
Twombly and Jones, with two friends from Colebrook, 
N. H., on May 5 took two 7-pound salmon, and. others 
weighing 6, 4, 4% and 5% pounds each. The two days 
following they caught several trout and salmon from 14 
to 5% pounds each. 

Dr. Thayer, of Fairhaven, Mass., had good fly-fishing 
on B Pond May 10, taking ten trout from 1% to 3% 
pounds each. May 9, Mr. F. Rolfe, of Rumford Falls, 
from Pond-in-River got ten trout and salmon, the largest 
4% pounds. Several others have had similar luck. At 
Bemis is. a large number of fishermen who are having 
good sport. Mr. and Mrs. Adam Leighton and their son 
Hugh C., of Portland, have enjoyed a delightful week in 
one of the Bemis camps, Mr. Leighton having taken a 4- 
pound salmon fishing from the dock. An old-time fisher- 
man from North Woodstock, Mr, Isaac W. Andrews, is 
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Speckled trout takén in Bélgrade Lake, Me., by H. L. Boyd. The largest weighed 8lbs. 20z.; the next one 7lbs. I4oz. 
Photo copyright, 1903, by H. L. Boyd. 


here for a few days, as ate also several parties from 
Lewiston and Rumford Falls, and many other places in 
Maine, and not a few from Massachusettts. Mr. Edward 
H. Richards, of Woburn, left for Bemis on Thursday. 

From Haines Landing come reports of a great week 
for fish and fishing. Hon. Joel Wilbur, of Phillips, stands 
at the head with a 934-pound salmon to his credit, also 
three others: from 3% to 4 pounds each. Mr. J. N. Well, 
of New York, has taken several, the largest 5 pounds. 
Mr. and Mrs. Bliss, Mr. Charles N. Wood, of Boston; 
Mr. and Mrs. H. B. Coe, and Mr. and Mrs. W. W. Sabin, 
of Portland, have made good records, the ladies having 
outclassed the gentlemen in the number of fish taken. 
Commissioner H. O. Stanley and Hon. S. W. Carr may 
be named among the well-known anglers at this resort. 

At the Bald Mountain camps an unusual number of 
trout are brought in this season. Fifteen fish a day. are 
secured frequently by a single boat. Among the success- 
ful ones are Mr. W. D. Hines, Portland, and Ethel M. 
Hines, a 12-year-old miss who has taken six fish from 214 
to 4 pounds. Others are Dr. N. M. Marshall and Mr. A. 
L. Edgecomb, of Portland; Dr. F. L. Cochrane, New 
York, and Mr. Clement R. Hooper, who is entertaining 
Mr. John C. Lowry and Mr. H. C. Jones, of Philadelphia. 

Guests at Mountain View are happy every day, but May 
7 was a record-breaker. On that day Mr. Noyes, of 
3rockton, took two good salmon; J. H. Prince, of Bos- 
ton, two trout, 4 to 4% pounds; F. I. Nichols, Fitchburg, 
six salmon, from 3 to 5% pounds, and a 3-pound trout, 
and F. C. Sheldon, Fitchburg, two salmon, 3 and 6% 
pounds. Some of the new arrivals are A. L. Harlow and 
F, J. Pierce, of Gardner, Mass., and Wm. A. Putnam, of 
Leominster. 

Reports from all the lakes in the Rangeley country 
agree that the season is proving a remarkable one. Hon. 
Joel Wilbur, whose name has already been mentioned, 
wrote to a friend on May 9: “Weather perfect, fishing 
best for years. To-day I reached the limit, 25 pounds.” 
Mr. Walter Twombly, who guided your correspondent 
more than 20 years ago at Kennebago, has done some- 
thing the past week he has not done before in the twenty- 
six years of his experience as guide, namely, he “went 
a-fishing,” and he got a fine string. 

Mr. C. W. Porter, of Lynn, is at his Dodge Pond 
camps ‘with a party of five. Messrs. Breed and Proctor 
are at their camp on Rangeley. 

Fishing at Moosehead is reported good, and great ex- 
pectations are indulged by all for a rushing season. Mr. 
E. H. McKenzie, of’ Boston, and J. E. Dunning, of Bel- 
mont, Mass., are among the anglers at Kineo. 

Mr. Harlow says there is good fishing in Round Pond, 
where he recently took thirty-five in one day. He reports 
seeing three big moose in the road in going to his camps; 
also that three black bears swam the Dead River and all 
came ashore at the same place. 

Anna Held, the famous singer, has gone to Belgrade 
for rest and sport, being an ardent lover of the gentle art. 
Her husband, Mr. Ziegfeld, and several members of the 
company are in the party. Mr. H. L. Boyd, of New York, 
is reported high line for the past week, having taken one 
trout over 8 pounds and another 7 pounds 10 ounces. Mr. 
Wm. Bourne, of New York, has had good luck, also 
Messrs. J. M. and J. T. Frank, of the same city. 


The trolling season on Winnepisseogee and Win- 


nisquam is now at its height. The Messrs. Wax, of 
Boston, have taken lakers from 4 to 8 pounds each, and 
a total of nearly 70 pounds. Mr. Jesse Eddy, of Boston, 
with five others, recently took in one day nineteen trout, 
with a total weight of 7034 pounds, and two salmon 11} 
pounds at Lake Winnisquam. 

Newfound Lake has furnished good results to Messrs. 
Henry F. Elliot, Wm. H. Bean and J. C. Stott, of Bos- 
ton, and Mr. Wm. Nevins, of Clinton, Mass. 

Connecticut Lake has been the magnet that has attracted 
Judge Edgar Aldrich, of the United States District and 
Circuit Court. At the Summit camp on the lake he has 
had as guests at various times Senator Wm, E. Chandler, 
Senator Spooner and other men of note. 

Several local fishermen have taken fine strings from 
Mulliken Brook, Gale River and other streams accessible 
from Littleton, N. H. From Simm’s Stream Mr. Lee 
Barber took a trout weighing over 3 pounds which was 
31 inches in length. Congressman McCall opened his 
summer home at Mt. Prospect, Lancaster, a few days 
ago. 

Mr. Rollin Jones, of Boston, has gone to his camp on 
Winnepisseogee for a stay of two weeks. 

A lull is reported in the fishing of brooks in southern 
New Hampshire as well as in the western part of Massa- 
chusetts due to dry weather. Many forest fires continue 
to be reported throughout New England, and unless rain 
comes before long there will be loss of trout in all moun- 
tain streams. It is reported from Pittsfield that dyna- 
miters are at work on the Housatonic River and other 
streams. The wardens are on the watch for the mis- 
creants and are likely to “pinch” them. 

There is a flurry of suppressed excitement in southern 
Berkshire, due to the report that President Cleveland is 
expected in Tyringham the last of this month or first of 
next. Two years ago he was reported as getting good 
luck in whipping the streams of this section, getting fish 
where the natives little expected. 


Trout fishing on Lake Quinsigamond is reported to’ 


have disappointed our Worcester friends this season, and 
some of them are disposed to blame the fresh-water smelts 
which they say have become so abundant as to gorge 
the trout. 

Some people think the fishing in the Maine lakes, even, 
would be better if there were less of these fish in the 
waters. Right or wrong in this instance, it is a great 
thing to know what will and what will not disturb the 
balance of nature. 

Human ingenuity has accomplished wonders in the 
work of propagating fish, providing them food, etc., but 
it is quite likely there are not a few things yet to be 
learned. Certain portions of the work in this line have 
not yet passed the experimental stage. 

Some of our big-game hunters are watching the pro- 
ceedings of the New Brunswick Assembly at Fredericton, 
where a few days ago Hon. A. T. Dunn, Surveyor- 
General, presented a few radical changes to the game 
laws. First, to debar non-resident guides. Second, to 
shorten the season on moose one month. Third, to pro- 
hibit the shooting of partridges for two years. Fourth, 
to prohibit the trapping of mink, otter and sable for a 
period of three years. This as a protection to beaver. 
Fifth, to prevent camp helpers from getting a license 
to shoot moose. The close season for beaver is extended 
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to 1907. All cur New Brunswick moose hunters are 
on the qui vive to know the outcome. CENTRAL. 





Some Belgrade Big Trout. 


BetcrapE LAKES, Me., May 11.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Guests of the Central House have had very 
good fishing the past week. 

Messrs. Sackett and Gallagher took five trout of 5% 
pounds, 4 pounds 14 ounces, 434 pounds, 314 pounds, and 
2% pounds, respectively. 

Mr. Gibbs, of Montclair, N. J., took nine, the largest 
6%, 614 and 534 pounds, and six from 3% to 3% pounds, 
Alger Farnum, guide. 

Miss Ada H. Powell, of Brooklyn, took six of 6, 5, 4%, 

4, 3 and 2 pounds Io ounces, Lonnie Morrell, guide. 

Monday, May 11, H. L.. Boyd. took two trout, one 8 
pounds 2 ounces and 7 pounds 14 ounces, Alger Farnum, 
guide. These are the two largest fish ever taken in the 
Belgrade region, but as the fish are getting more numer- 
ous every year we look to see larger ones at any time. 

Bass have commenced to run into the shoal water, and 
fly-fishing for same should be at its best soon. 

H.: LB. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


Trout Fishing Looks up. 





Cuicaco, Ill., May 15.—A pronounced change for the 
better in fishing matters occurred this week, and good 
catches of trout are reported along all tke streams 
which offer any decent fishing in this part of the 
country. Of these, the Prairie River is making the 
best show at the present writing. Mr. Charles An- 
toine, of this city, with his friends, Dr. R. B. Miller 
and Dr. C. W. Carson, are at the Bates place, above 
Dudley’s, and have been meeting with excellent suc- 
cess for the past few days. Catches of thirty and 
forty trout have been not unusual for one rod, and 
Mr. Antoine has sent down to his friends a bunch of 
some fifty trout, which averaged in the 8 and to-inch 
class, with some over 1 pound, so that it may be 
seen the sport has been good for at least a part of 
the time. Mr. Edward. G. Taylor, also of this city, 
has gone up to the Prairie again this week. He spent 
a day at Delos Cone’s place, and intends trying the 
fishing on that part of the stream. Other anglers of 
this city are starting to the Prairie to-day and to- 
morrow, so that probably the stream will be well 
occupied for most of next week. 

A special car party of city officials and friends, 
headed by Mayor Harrison, will leave Chicago to-day 
er to-morrow for a trout fishing trip on some north- 
ern river, not at this writing determined. Mr. Graham 
H. Harris will be of this party, and also, it need not 
be said, Colonel Bill. Haskell, of well established pis- 
catorial fame. - 


The Bass Fishers. 


The bass fishers are out in good force these warm 
days, and the big-mouths are now running. Some 
excellent takes were made by the parties reported last 
week. To-morrow will see a still larger number go out 
for the better-known waters of the vicinity. Bass Lake, 
Cedar Lake, Maxinkuckee Lake and other Indiana waters 
are reported to be doing well, and I hear also 
that bass fishing has begun on Pawpaw Lake, Gun 
Lake and others of the good waters of the lower 
peninsula of Michigan. Gun Lake is a water which 
I have never fished, but from stories I heard last 
fall regarding it, I think it is. very well worth a visit 
from the Chicago. talent. 


Shooting Bass. 


A Chicago gentleman, who does not care to have 
his name known, drops a note, saying that boys and 
men are shooting bass at Hickory Creek, near New 
Lenox, Illinois. The informant says: “I understood 
that you might take steps to stop this. I am not 
a sportsman, but I do not like to see the destruction 
even of fish life. I-do not care to get the ill-will of 
residents there, as I am a new resident myself.” The 
complainant’s advice has been referred to State Game 
Commissioner Lovejoy, who properly hands it over 
to Nat H. Cohen, president of the Fish Commission. 
I have no doubt that Mr. Cohen will take prompt meas- 
ures to stop this violation of the law. The spearing 
of suckers is now in practice very largely over rural 
Wisconsin and parts of this State, and the man who 
sees a fish running in the water and who is after that 
fish with a spear or gun is not apt to stop to ask 
whether it be sucker, trout or bass. The spring run 
of bass was a little delayed this year, and is now well 
on toward its close. The Kankakee River ought, by 
this time, to offer a little sport below Momence. The 
carp are not quite so much a nuisance in that part of 
the stream as further up in Indiana, where the river 
is more sluggish and runs through the big marshes. 


Minnesota Tip. 


I offer as a bass fishing tip Elbow Lake, Harbor 
county, Minnesota, near which are twelve other lakes, 
from two to seven miles in extent. These waters con- 
tain both muscallunge and bass, the Crow Wing Lakes, 
eleven in number, a patt of the head waters of the 
Mississippi River, offering good sport at bass, wall- 
eyed pike, pickerel, etc. Parties can be accommodated, 
and perhaps this is a good place to keep in mind for 
the muscallunge trip. 


Wiscons'n Trout Tip. 


I offer as an additional trout tip for Wisconsin the 
town of Sparta. from which, at a distance of some 
eight or ten miles, good trout fishing can be reached 
on the head waters of the La Crosse River. There is 
some fly-fishing along the La Crosse and two or three 
other streams in the vicinity, but for the most part 
the fishing is rather brushy. This used to be a great 
trouting locality some years ago, and even to-day will 
yield fair returns, The best place to head for on this 
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stream is the Trout Falls, something like eight or ten 
miles from Sparta. One can camp out or can find ac- 
commodations at the farmhouses near Trout Falls. 
Sparta is to be reached by the C. M. & St. P. Railway. 
This is a district which I have not heard of as being 
muuch patronized by Chicago anglers. 


Gone to Fox Lake. 


The following anglers are among those who left this 
afternoon for Fox Lake and adjacent waters, near Lake 
Villa, Ill.; Messrs. L. Ries, C. C. Ingraham, T. Ander- 
son, E. A. Wood, William Paulsen, Chas. Oak, M. 
Wedertz, T. Ambrose, W. G. Ruskin, Chas. Lawrence, 
Dr. S. B. Friend. J 


For the Nepigon. 


Mr. W. P. Powers, of Chicago, with one or two 
friends, will go up for some of the big trout of the 
Nepigon this coming month. He ought to get plenty 
of trout and plenty of flies at the same time. Mr. 
Powers is an old trout fisherman and has had con- 
siderable experience in Wisconsin, Michigan and the 
Canadian provinces. Last summer he fished in the 
Gaspé country and was on the Grand Pabos with a 
friend of Montreal, who holds a fishing on that stream. 


Fort Tarpon. 


A party of Chicago anglers, made up of Messrs. 
William Nash, O. Von Lengerke, C. H. Lester and 
Dr. J. N. Shallenberger, will start in a week or ten 
days for a tarpon trip at Aransas Pass. Mr. Delos 
Thompson, of Rensselaer, Ind., will also be one of 
the party, and there was talk that Dr. R. B. Miller 
might be on hand also for the tarpon festivities. — 

Mr. J. C. Haskell, of this city, has regularly visited 
the Aransas Pass country for several years, and he 
told me this week that during his several trips he had 
taken to his own rod fifty-four tarpon. On one day 
he knew of thirteen of the fish being taken at Aransas 
Pass. The custom is to beach the fish, have a look at 
him, measure him and turn him loose again, unless a 
good specimen is required for mounting. 


Something Doing in Saginaw. 

From certain ominous indications the appearances 
are that something more is doing over Saginaw way. 
The next party of these doughty anglers to take the 
field will probably be composed of Messrs. C. E. Davis, 
W. B. Mershon, George Morley, Tom Harvey and 
James Peter. The whereabouts of the trip is not 
yet determined. There seems to be a feeling among 
the Saginaw Crowd that their favorite streams have 
been pretty hard hit this year and last. 


E. Houcu. 
Hartrorp Buripinc, Chicago, IIl. 





As to Perch, Cooked or Otherwise. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 


To skin, or not to skin; that is the question; 

Whether "tis nobler for the soul to harbor 

Thoughts of things that are, yet might be t’other- 
Wise, or fret one’s fingers with the spine 

Festered with slime, and scales unknown to justice. 
To jab; to squeal—for in that messy strife 

What stings may come as knife swerves keen from aim 
And gives us paws, pitted with punctured pain! 


Excuse the metre. There’s a cog loose in the poet- 
machine, and to catch the mail I haven’t time to screw 
it up. 

But why, brothers, go to the trouble of skinning your 
perch, anyway? Cui bono? Just split them down the 
back, broil or fry them flesh side down, and eat them 
out of their skins as you would do a potato. Nobody 
asks you to eat the scales, and if broiled you aren’t likely 
to find any to speak of after the process. 

Drop a stout log across a cradle knoll or a couple of 
rocks, and build your fire against it in the hollow on the 
lee side. Prop up your wire broiler against the log on the 
windward side where the coals glow red, and your cook- 
ing will be a delight to a hungry man; and the cook need 
not be served personally, half-cooked, as an entree. Sir 
Sam White Baker says, “always carry a gridiron. A fry- 
ing-pan is good if you have fat, otherwise it is useless. 
With the gridiron you are independent,” and Sammy’s 
head was level, even though he knew not of the Yankee 
wire oyster broiler. : 

But now, here’s something that I want to know. Per- 
haps Dr. Reinhart can get back at me! 

Harking back to boyhood days and disinterring from 
the dust of ages a glass tank, I’ve started an aquarium 
down in my laundry among the potted geraniums. 
Therein dwelis a perch, yellow, caught with a hook one 
bitter cold day in April and carried five miles in a pail 
on a bicycle. Life has lost charms with him, for he will 
not eat. He scorns a buzzing fly, worms he coldly ignores 
with a frigid, fishy eye at me the while. It’s too early for 
small pollywogs. What, then, shall I give him? I be- 
lieve he did take a worm or two at first, but now he must 
be in love, in spite of the season. Doés he want company? 
Let some fishwise ancient say. 35-2. de 


Salmon Culture in America. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Mr. C. H. Barkdull, in your issue of May 9, gives me 
the unique information that “the hatching and propaga- 
tion of salmon is just like everything else.” And then he 
sneers at “unfortunate Englishmen” like Prof. Huxley, 
Francis Francis, Frank Buckland, Sir I. Gibson Maitland, 
cf the Howietown hatchery, and all those specialists who, 
from time to time, have had charge of the Stormontfield 
’ hatcheries on the Tay in Scotland, before fish hatching 
was thought of in America; at the late Samuel Wilmot, 
the present Professor Prince, and Mr. Livingston Stone, 
the most experienced fish culturist now living in America, 
and including the Old Angler, “who should know some- 
thing about what he has been angling for,” (sic) because 
none of them have been able to make salmon culture an eco- 
nomical success either in Great Britain or in Canada. He 


fills nearly a column of your journal with platitudes about 


the enormous» extent of the canning business on the 
Pacific Coast, and vast amount of capital invested in it, 
which he estimates at $100,000,000, and concludes by tell- 
ing us that he is interested in a number Of fisheries in 
Alaska, and will have in operation there two hatcheries 
this season, and then he “extends a cordial invitation to 
the Old Angler, Mr.. Stone, and other unfortunate’ fish cul- 
turists and skeptics to join us and let us teach them how 
to increase the number of some varieties of salmon, and 
at the same time decrease the numbers of others already 
too plentiful.” 

_ Mr. B. then tells us that “out West we have the pret- 
tiest girls, the richest gold mines, the best battleships, the 
biggest trees and the most salmon of any country in the 
world, and with the assistance of Uncle Sam (the italics 
are mine) we intend to show England and the world that 
we can keep up the supply of our increasing products, 
if we have to do it artificially.” All this will be very in- 
teresting to Mr. Marston, of the London Fishing Gazette, 
but I doubt that either he or the scientific skeptics he is 
opposing, will see in it anything more than the broad 
assertions without proof contained in the previous letters 
of Mr. Stone and Commissioner Babcock. 

The Old Angler, who is just entering his eighty-second 
year, regrets much that age will prevent him from accept- 
ing Mr. Barkdull’s kind invitation to extend his 
knowledge of salmon culture and learn what need there is 
of hatcheries on rivers already overcrowded with fish. It 
would be a great acquisition to his present knowledge to 
learn the feat of “eating his cake and having it, too.” 
Meanwhile, he sincerely hopes that all Mr. B.’s expecta- 
tions will be accomplished. Tue OLp ANGLER. 


Asbury Park Fishing. 


New York, May 6.—I ran down to Asbury Park last 
week to see the outlook for striped bass angling for the 
coming season which opens on Decoration Day by some 
of the anglers catching a big one. The weather having 
been so propitious, all the boys are looking forward to a 
good season for big fish, such as we had in 1900 and 
1901. Last year our catch was very poor, and the only 
reason we can give is that the water was very cold dur- 
ing June. ; 

Our fishing is principally done at the flume, which is 
a long box-like structure about 300 feet long and 25 feet 
wide, allowing the surplus fresh water to run off from 


‘Deal Lake into the ocean. This forms a brackish pool of 


considerable extent in which a bed of skimmer clams 
have taken up their abode and from which we get most of 
our bait. The pier above the flume was greatly damaged 
by last winter’s storms, so we.all have to fish from the 
beach unless it shall be repaired shortly, which seems 
doubtful. I went over to the head of the flume where the 
water rushes out from the lake and found the village boys 
scrapping herring from the box, just below where the water 
tumbles over forming quite a waterfall. The herring rush 
into this box in large schools and remain there until 
dipped out by the boys with their nets. The boys stand 
on the tops of the short spikes which protrude from the 
bottom of the flume and by industriously running crab 
nets through the water bring up from one to six shining, 
struggling fish, and the herring are the largest I have ever 
seen, the majority weighing a pound each and containing 
very nice sized roe. The boys sell these beautiful fish 
for ten cents a dozen, and are always willing to throw in 
a half dozen extra if any one objects to the price. 

One of the bad features is that the farmers of the 
vicinity bring their wagons and by using a dip net as 
large as a barrel catch these fish by the hundreds and 
thousands, both roe and milt fish, They bury one near 
each hill of corn; this forms the richest of fertilizers and 
causes the corn to grow doubly fast. The farmers say 
that if a hill of corn is dug up the roots of corn will be 
found all intertwined into the decaying fish. This is 
probably why the herring fisheries are becoming poorer 
year by year. Yours for the preservation of bird, beast 
and fish, Macnum Opus. 


The Sea Trout Question. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

When a writer like Charles Hallock, who has spent 
thirty years of an active life in the study of salmon and 
trout, whose books are read by all true anglers on both 
continents, differs from an angler like Walter M. 
Brackett, whose admirable pictures of fish have delighted 
anglers the world over, and whose experience in fishing 
all the waters of Canada and the Eastern States covers 
a still longer period, as to the species of a Salmo, and 
when one of the leading ichthyologists of America, con- 
senting to act as arbiter, pronounces them both wrong; 
when old anglers like Mr. Gregory, of Quebec. Mr. 
Manuel, of Ottawa, Mr. R. T. Morris and “I. W. B.” 
range themselves on one side, and E. A. Samuels, Mr. 
Mershon and Mr. Von W. form upon the other side, your 
many readers, who are divided in opinion, must have been 
greatly edified when informed by L. F. Brown, in your 
issue of April 18, that “the question was immaterial to 
sportsmen, and of very little’ practical use to science.” 

His brilliant suggestion in your issue of May 9, that 
a “commission of three expert North Atlantic Coast 
anglers be appointed to settle the question,” shows beyond 
a doubt that he knows very little about the matter, and 
is not qualified to give an authoritative opinion. Where 
will he get any more experienced, expert or intelligent 
anglers than Messrs, Hallock, Brackett, Mershon, Morris, 
E. A. Samuels or the late Thad. Norris? All these have 
held varying opinions both as to the habitat and habits 
of the so-called sea trout. ‘His offer of fifty dollars to- 
ward the expenses of a commission shows only that 
science cannot expect much information from his pen. 

THE Op ANGLER. 
Fishing in a Providence Park. 

Provipence, R. I., May 12.—The people of this city are 
to enjoy an opportunity for fishing seldom equalled by 
any municipality. Roger Williams’ Park Lake is to be 
thrown open to the fishing public July 1, 1903. For a long 
time past the fish of this park has troubled the “man with 
the rod” and at last a new superintendent of parks and 
a liberal city government are to allow the fishermen to 
realize their fondest dreams. This place has always been 


closed to fishing except occasionally a few have been 
stolen in the night; several men and boys have been at 
different times arrested and fined the customary $20 and 
cost. Some never got caught at it. A few years ago a 
police sergeant was accused of fishing there, but it never 
was proved. 

‘Ther€ ate some large fish in this lake of over t100 
acres, and on sevéral occasions they have been found 
dead on the shore. Probably died of old age. 

Two years ago Assistant Superintendent James Cos- 
tello saw a great commotion in the water, and rowing out 
to it in a skiff found a large pickerel, six pounds’ weight, 
about dead by trying to swallow a sunfish which was too 
large for him. 

There are being built by a local boat builder twenty-five 
flat bottom skiffs for fishing purposes only. Superin- 


_ tendent Fitts is not to allow the round bottom cedar skiffs 


to be used for fishing. Almost every kind of common fish 
abound here in great numbers. Bass, pickerel, white and 
yellow perch, eels, carp, and, it is said, landlocked salmon 
have been planted there, although I never heard of any 
being caught. About 50 cents per hour will be the price 
of a boat for fishing, and no fishing from the banks and 
no pot fishermen allowed, as only a certain number of 
fish of each species can be carried away. A non-resident 
license is not required in this State. SELDOM. 


‘A Brook Trout in New Jersey Salt Water. 


Perth Ampoy, N. J., May 12.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Peter Rasmussen, of this city, recently took a 
ten-inch brook trout from his fyke net at the mouth of the 
Raritan River. Where do you reckon it came from? 

LK 





San Francisco Fly-Casting Club. 


Medal contests: Saturday, Contest No. 6, held at Stow 
Lake, May 1; wind, west; weather, fair. 
Event Event Event 
No.1, No.2, No. 4, 


Distance, Accuracy, ———Event No. 8———._— Lure 
Feet. Percent. Acc.% Del.g Nets Castings 


©. Gi, Teese. Sis 88.5 87.8 72.6 90.1 96.4 
es MIR. o5<n50 $4.8 87.8 88.4 88 72.9 
W. _E. Brooks... 112 88 8&8 86.8 87.4 es 
G. E. Edwards... 98 85.4 91 86.8 88.10 ¥3.2 
T. W.. Brothertonl125% 88.4 92 90.10 9.0 95.8 
T. C. Kierulff 90.8 84.8 82.6 83.7 84.1 
C. R. Kenniff ‘103 91.8 90.4 95 92.8 98.1 
E. A. Tucker 110 89.4 86.4 93.4 89.10 i 
PE: te Aes eben sabe 87 90.4 92.6 91.5 9.1 
G. H. Foulks 90 79.8 85.4 80.10 83.1 = 
G. W. Wi cpege - oc +s 88.4 89.2 88.9 

Ae 76 85.8 81 75 78 


Judges—Kierulff and Brooks. Referee, Mocker. Clerk, 
Bruning. 

Medal Contests: Sunday, Contest No. 7, held at Stow 
Lake, May 10; wind, west; weather, fair. 


CL Ga NEES bed 200 91 91 96.8 83.10 97.6 
VF. M. Haight... 106 79.4 83 77.6 80.3 

W. E. Brooks... 110 91.4 92.4 86.8 89.6 
iy Cn ccnuee 115 8H 92.4 83.4 87.10 97.2 
Cc. R. Kenniff.... 100 89 94.5 92.6 93.5 97.5 
H. C. Golcher... 130 90.8 94.4 88.4 91.4 

nn DEM ‘ntevive nas 89.8 = Jip ’ ‘ 
C. B. Kenniff.... 130 90.4 88.4 89.2 88.9 97 
W. D. Mansfield. ... 90 89.4 94.2 91.9 95.2 
E. Everett ...... 121 79.4 “1 a o ee 
T. W. Brotherton 124 88.4 89 9 89.6 92.4 
T. C. Kierulff... 94 87.7 87.4 85.10 86.7 86.6 
G. W. Dinkelspiel 65 80.8 76.4 72.2 75.3 a 
A. W. Blake...... 101 71.4 86.4 77.6 81.11 


Mr. Mansfield, who has not taken part in the long dis- 
tunce contest for the past three years, borrowed a rod 
from one of the contestants and made an exhibition cast 
oi 144 feet. 

Judges—Kierulff and Brooks. 


Referee, C. R. Kenniff. 
Clerk, Bruning. 





Pachting. 
—-o-—- 
Yachting Fixtures for 1903. 


Members of race committee will confer a favor by sending notice 
of errors or omissions in the following list, and also changes which 
may be made in the future. 


MAY. 


20. New Rochelle, spring regatta, New Rochelle. 
ere New York, special races, 90-footers, Glen Cove, L. I. 
und. 
23. New Rochelle, Y. R. A. of L. I. Sound special, New Rochelle. 
Royal Canadian, club, Toronto. 
Royal Canadian, club, Toronto. 
Seawanhaka Corinthian, club, Oyster Bay. 
Harlem, Y. R. A. of L. I. Sound, annual, City Island. 
Indian Harbor, Y. R. A. of L. I. Sound, special, Greenwich. 
Brid apart, Y. R. A. of L. I. S., special, Bridgeport. 
South oston, Y. R. A., open, City Point. 
Columbia, open, Chicago, Lake Michigan. 
Chicago, cruise to Indian Harbor. 
Williamsburg, open, spring regatta. 
Atlantic, club, Sea Gate. 
Riverton, club, Delaware River. 
Toledo Y. A., Monroe Piers. 
JUNE. 

Atlantic, ocean race; Sea Gate around Fire Island and North- 

east End Lightships back to Sea Gate. 
Seawanhaka Corinthian, club, Oyster Bay. 
Columbia, eleventh annual Michigan City race. 
Chicago, handicap race, Lake Michigan. 
Royal Canadian, club, Toronto. 
Marine and Field, Y. R. A. of G. B. 
Knickerbocker, Y. R. A. of L. I. Sound, annual. 
. Pavonia, open, Bayonne. 
8.12. New York special races, 90-footers, Sandy Hook. 
9. Atlantic, annual, Sea Gate. 
10. Atlantic, 90-footers, Sandy Hook. 
10. South Boston, club, City Point. 
10-12-13-15-16. Manchester, trial races for selection of challenger for 

Sea ka cup, ‘Manchester Harbor. 

11. New York, fifty-seventh annual, all classes, off Sandy Hook. 
13. Chicago, special, Lake Michigan. 
13. Boston, club, South Boston. 
13. Royal Canadian, club, Toronto. 
13. Seawanhaka Corinthian, club, Oyster Bay. 
13. Larchmont, wring regatta, Larchmont. 
14. Jamaica Bay, club, Jamaica Bay. 
15. New York, Glen e cups, Glen Cove. 
17. Larchmont, races for 90-footers, Larchmont. 
17. Boston, Y. R. A., off Point Allerton, open. 
17. Dorchester, open, Dorchester Bay. 
2 New Rochelle, club, pew elle. 

. Eastern, open, Mar' 
2. Brooklyn WR. A ot 
20. Corinthian, first championshi 

Seawanhaka 


Corinthi b 
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20. Columbia, motor boat race, Am. P. B. A., Hudson River. 
= New Rochelle, Y. R. A. of L. I. Sound, annual. 
3. Chicago handicap, Lake Michigan. 
1 Canadian club, Toronto. 
a x Mie club, —— ~~ ; 
2. Gloucester, N. -, annual, Delaware River. 
25-26-27. Seawanhaka Corinthian, Y. R. A. of L. I. Sound, annual 
and specials. 
South Boston, club, City Point. 
New York, special race for 90-footers, Newport. 
. Boston, club, Marblehead. 
seame special. Lake Michigan. 
Royal 1 Canadian, club, Toronto. 
New York C, C., Y. R. A. of Gravesend Bay. 
New York, special race for 90-footers, Newport. 
Royal Canadian, L. S. S.A. regatta, Oakville. 
29-July 2. Manhasset Bay cup races, L. I. Sound. 


JULY. 


1. Royal Canadian, enews cup race, Toronte and L. S. S. A. 
regatta, Oakvil 
New York, special race for ze footers, Newport. 
; American, Y. R. A. of Sound, annual. 
3-4. Eastern, special, open, Marblehead. 
3-6. Williamsburg, annual cruise. 
. Corinthian of Marblehead, special, open. 
Columbia, annual open regatta, Lake Michigan. 
Royal Canadian, club, Toronto. 
Seawanhaka Corinthian, club, Oyster Bay. 
Atlantic, club, Sea Gate. 
Toledo Y. A., Monroe Piers. 
Chicago, race for Pfister “- and handicap race. 
Hartford, Y. R. A. of L. Sound, annual, Saybrook, 
4.11. Larchmont on week, Biateak 
5. Jamaica Bay, Y. 
6-8. New York special races for 90-footers, Newport. 
9-11. Beverly, Seawanhaka raceabout series, Buzzard’s Bay. 
11. Chicago, special, Lake Michigan. 
11. Moriches, club. ° 
11. Seawanhaka Corinthian, club, Oyster Bay. 
11. Royal Canadian, club, Toronto. 
11. Bensonhurst, Y. R. A. of Gravesend Bay. 
11. Norwalk, Y. R. A. of L. I. Sound, special. 
11. Corinthian, second championship, ‘Marblehead. 
ll. Eastern, run to Gloucester. 
13. Eastern, annual, Marblehead. 
11. Penataquit Corinthian, open, Bay Shore. 
14. Hempstead Bay, club. 
15. Eastern, cruise, Marblehead to V ineyard Haven. 
16. Eastern, cruise, Vineyard Haven to Newport. 
16. New York, fifty-eighth annual cruise, rendezvous Glen Cove. 
17. Eastern, cruise, Newport to New London. 
18. Atlantic, club, "Sea Gate. 
18. South Boston, club, City Point. 
18. Penataquit Corinthian, special, Bay Shore. 
18. In na Taster, motor boat race, Am. P. B. A., Greenwich. 
18. Seawanhaka Corinthian, club, Oyster Bay. 
18. Corinthian, third championship. » Marblehead. 
18. Savin Hill, club, Dorchester Bay 
18. Canarsie, as 
18. Riverside, Y. A. of L. I. S., annual. 
18. Corinthian of Riccok: Y. R. A. of L. I. Sound. 
18. Corinthian, 3d champ., Marblehead, Massachusetts Bay. 
18. Winthrop, Y. R. A., open, Winthrop. 
18. Chicago, races for Warrington and Lillienfeld cups. 
18. Royal Canadian, L. Y. R. A., skiff races, Toronto. 
21. Inter-Lake Y. A., open, Put-In-Bay. 
22. Inter-Lake Y. A., open, yacht and power races, Put-In-Bay. 
23. Inter-Lake Y. A., squadron sail and auxiliary race, Put-in-Bay. 
24 Inter-Lake Y. A., woe Put-in-Bay. 
25. Boston, club, Hull 
25. Seawanhaka Corinthian, club, Oyster Bay. 
25. Royal Canadian, R. A.” skiff races, Toronto. 
25. 
25. 
25. 


eee 
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. Hartford, Y. R. = of. L. I. Sound, special. 

. Marine and Field, Y. A. of Gravesend Bay. 

. Hempstead Harbor, v" R. of L. I. Toned annual. 
25. Bridgeport Y. R. A. of L. Sound, annual. 
25. Chicago, club, Lake Michigan, 
25. Penataquit Corinthian, cruise, rendezvous Bay Shore. 
27. Atlantic, club, Sea Gate. 

27-29. New bale Newport series, all classes, Newport. 
28. Squantum, R. A., open, Quincy Bay. 

29. Quincy, Y. x A., open, Quincy. 

29-Aug. 1. Corinthian midsummer series, Marblehead. 
30-Aug. 1. Boston midsummer series, Y. R. A., Hull. 
30-Aug. 1-4-6-8. New York trial rates for selection of defender of 


America’s Cup. 
AUGUST. 


. Atlantic, club, Sea Gate. 

. Seawcnhaka Corinthian, club, Oyster Bay. 

. Eastern, Marblehead to Gloucester. 

. Chicago, age! Lake Michigan. 

. Brooklyn, R. A. of peapenend Bay. 

Manhasset Bay, Y. R. I. Sound, special. 

Columbia, race to Highland Park, Lake Michigan. 

Royal Canadian, club, Toronto. 

Penataquit Corinthian, pete Bay Shore. 

South Boston, club, City Point. 

Bergen Beach, club, Gravesend Ba 

Eastern, special, open, Marblehead. 

- Boston, Y. R. A., open, Marblehead. 

Chicago, race to Milwaukee. 

8. Corinthian Marblehead ee series. 

-8. Indian Harbor, Y. R. A. of L. I. Sound, specials and annual. 

-8. Milwaukee, open. 

-8. Lake Michigan, Y. R. A., meet at Milwaukee for all classes. 

. Seawanhaka Corinthian, club, Oyster Bay. 

Corinthian, fourth championship, Marblehead. 

. Moriches, novice race. 

Royal Canadian, Canada cup race. 

. Shelter Island, Y. R. A. of L. I. Sound, annual. 

Chicago, cruise, rendezvous at Charlevoix. 

10. Boston, club, Marblehead. 

10. Manchester, Crowhurst cup, open, W. Manchester. 

10-16. Hempstead Bay, cruise. 

11. Manchester, Y. R. A., open, W. Manchester. 

12. Misery Island, Y. R. A., open, Salem Bay. 

12-15. Atlantic, race week, Sea Gate. 

13. East Gloucester, Y. R. A., open, Gloucester. 

14-15. Annisquam, Y A., open, Annisquam. 

15. Penataquit Corinthian, special, Bay Shore. 

15. South Boston, club, o Point. 

15. Horseshoe Harbor, Y. R. A. of L. I. Sound, annual. 

15. Moriches, special. 

15. Huntington, Y. R. A. of L. I. Sound, annual. 

15. Seawanhaka Corinthian, club, Oyster Bay. 

15. Eastern, Marblehead to Gloucester. 

15. Corinthian, fourth championship, Marblehead. 

15. Royal Canadian, club, Toronto. 

15. Chicago, special, Lake Michi > 

15. Savil ‘yi, club, ae, 

15. Hartford, Y. R.'A. of - Seond,; special. 

16. Williamsburg, ladies’ 7 

17. American, Y A., open, Newburyport. 

17. New York, autumn cups, Glen Cove. 

19. Moriches, ‘ladies’ regatta. 

20-22. Duxbury, Y A., open, Duxbury. 

20. First America’s cup race; balance of races to be sailed on 
alternate days, Sundays excepted, until result is determined. 

. South Boston, club, City Point. 

. Corinthian, fifth championship, Marblehead. 

Royal Canadian, club, Toronto. 

22. Chicago, ow Lake Michigan. 

24-25. Wellfleet, Y. R. A., open, Wellfleet. 

Moriches, tees cup race. 

27-29, Columbia, ee competitive cup races, Chicago, Lake 
Michigan. 
29. Cape R. A., open, Provincetown. 

Seawanhaka Coritnion, club, Oyster Bay. 

South Boston, oth City Point. 

. Chicago, special, Lake ichigan. 

Royal Canadian, club, Toronto. 

. Corinthian, sixth cham: mony. Marblehead. 

. Savin Hill, club, Dorchester 

Huguenot, Y. R.A. of LI. Sound, annual, 


SEPTEMBER. 


Chicago, special, Lake Michigan, 
_ Eastern, open, M Marblehead. 
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. Columbia, cruise to Indian Harbor. 
. Hempstead Bay, open. 
Penataquit Loreen special, Bay Shore. 
. Atlantic, club, Sea Gate. 
Moriches, annual, open. 
Seawanhaka Corinthian, club, Oyster Bay. 
é {ees Bay A. 
archmont. "tall regatta, Larchmont. 
Lynn, Y R A., open, Nahant. 
. Williamsburg, cruise 
- Norwalk, Y. R. A. of L. I. Sound, annual. 
’ Sachem’s Head, Y. R. A. of L. I. Sound, annual. 
7. Penataquit Corinthian, open, Bay Shore. 
9-11. Columbia, races for Webb cup, Chicago, Lake Michigan. 
10-12. Seawanhaka Corinthian, Y. R. A. of L. I. Sound, specials. 
and fall regatta. 
12. Bay State, Y. R. A., open, Lynn Bay. 
12. Chicago, handicap race to Kenosha. 
12. Columbia, fall regatta, open, Chicago, Lake Michigan. 
12. Royal Canadian, Prince of Wales cup race, Toronto. 
19. Chicago, special, Lake Michigan. 
19. Seawanhaka Corinthian, club, Oyster Bay. 
19, Larchmont, schooner cup race, Larchmont. 
19. Atlantic, fall regatta, Sea Gate. 
19. Bensonhurst, Y. R. A. of Gravesend Bay. 
19. Manhasset Bay, Y. R. A. of L. I. Sound, fall regatta. 
26. Riverside, Y. R. A. of L. I. Sound, fall regatta. 
26. Seawanhaka Corinthian, club, Oyster Bay. 
26. Chicago, handicap, Lake Michigan. 
27. Williamsburg, open, fall regatta. 


OCTOBER. 


3. Seawanhaka Corinthian, club, Oyster Bay. 
3. Columbia, special, Lake Michigan. 
10. Columbia, special, Lake Michigan. 
17. Columbia, special, Lake Michigan. 


ANANAANANANS NH 


Bap weather prevented the two Shamrocks from getting 
together but once last week. The boats will not have 
any more trials on the other side, and are now being put 
in shape for the voyage across the Atlantic. Cable reports 
state that Shamrock III. and Shamrock I. will leave the 
Clyde for the States on the thirtieth of May. Erin, 
Sir Thomas Lipton’s steam yacht, will convey Shamrock 
III., and the ocean-going tug, Cruiser, which was recently 
— by Sir Thomas, will look after the first Sham- 
rock. 


After spending several days at Bristol, Reliance left 
there on May 15 for the westward. While at Bristol she 
was given a new boom and a new gaff and other improve- 
ments and changes were made. Reliance reached New 
Rochelle on Saturday morning, and at noon that day she 
was towed to City Island, where she was hauled out on 
the railway at Jacobs’ yard to have her bottom cleaned. 


Columbia has been hauled out at the Morse Iron 
Works, South Brooklyn, in order to have her bottom 
rubbed down. Constitution was to have been hauled out 
at New London, but owing to an accident to the railway 
that would take some time to repair, she was towed to 
City Island, and will be hauled out at Jacobs’ yard as 
soon as Reliance goes overboard. 





In an Eighteen-Footer—Some Short 
Cruises and a Loner One. 





Honorable Mention Story in “Forest and Stream” Cruis- 
iog Competition. 


BY E. P. MORRIS, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Tue Lapwing is a small cutter of a type now becoming 
obsolete. Her dimensions are O. A., 27{t. gin., L. W. L. 
18ft., beam at water-line 6 ft. rin, draft 4fit. The dis- 
placement is 6,400 Ibs., ballast on ‘keel 2,400 lbs., inside 
ballast about 600 Ibs., sail area 404 sq. ft. She is of my 
own design, and in the Forest AND StrEAM of Nov. 14 
and 21, 1896, I gave her lines and some account of her 
building. Any reader who is sufficiently interested to 
turn back to his files will see at once why I say that she 
is of a partially obsolete type. The midship section is a 
very easy and, I still think, a pretty S curve, but she has 
too little beam and bilge ‘and is too thick through the 
floors. She is a low-powered boat, with the defects and 
the virtues of this type; she has a good deal of room 
inside, but a narrow cockpit; she does not carry her sail 
easily, but she is reasonably fast with a small sail spread, 
and she is easy in a sea and easy to handle. She is, 
however, a small boat, at the best, and has to turn in 
sometimes when larger boats go on in comfort. 





LAPWING. 


The spars are heavy and the running rigging was new 
this year, so that I feft complete freedom from the ap- 
prehension that something would give way at a critical 
time. I carry two anchors, 30 Ibs. with 30 fathoms of 
cable and 40 Ibs. with 35 fathoms, the latter stowed 
below. The tender is 1oft. long, unusually high and 
wide, and a good boat if properly handled, though I got 


into serious trouble once with it, as I shall have to con- 
fess below. 
In the cabin an there is 


except the placing of the stove. This is 


nfgree Boo ms 


upon the forward end of a slide which runs back under 
the cockpit. 
in slots, so that all these things can be pushed back outt 
of sight. 
the stove comes under the companion-hatch and the: 


The after end of the slide holds the dishes 
When the slide is drawn forward for cooking; 


fumes of cooking escape easily. This arrangement, whiclr 
1 have not seen on any other boat, has proved extremely 


convenient and I should be glad to furnish drawings and 


dimensions to others who may wish to try it. 

As to meals I seldom cook under way, but have a hot 
breakfast before starting and a three-course dinner at 
night. We use canned provisions almost entirely and 
especially canned soup, which invariably forms a part 
of the dinner; fresh fruit and water are the only things 
for which we are ever forced to land. 

The Lapwing was built at Pemaquid Poimt, Maine, dur- 
ing the summers of 1895 and 1806. In September, 184, 
I brought her around to New Haven and for the mext 
three years used her in the Sound. In July, 1900, I took 
her back to Pemaquid and cruised about the Maine 
coast as far as Mt. Desert. The following summer 1 
could not get away and she stood high and dry, on the 
spot where she was built, until August last, when I set 
her afloat again. At this point my summer’s cruismg 
begins. 

All the cruises started from the old wharf half a mile 
inside of Pemaquid Point. On the shorter trips, off 
which I will give somewhat brief account, I was accom- 
panied by some member of my family (who fortunately 
share my love of sailing and take turns in going with 
me), and I was skipper and crew and cook and steward. 
Occasionally, in reefing or coming to or getting under 
way I allowed my guest to take a hand at the tiller. 


I1—To Blue Hill Pay and Back. 





This was a cruise with an object and, like all cruising 
that is limited to a definite course and time, it had an 
element of “business” in it; we felt obliged to make 
our runs, regardless to some extent of weather or com- 
fort. 

The log in brief is as follows: 

Saturday, Aug. 9—Pemaquid to North Haven in Fox 
Island Thoroughfare. Distance, 341%4 miles. 

Aug. 10—A drift across the East Bay to Green’s 
Landing in Deer Island Thoroughfare. Distance, 944 
miles (the shortest whole day’s run of the summer). 

Aug. 11—To Blue Hill Bay. Wind E.N.E.; thick 
weather and part of the course sailed by compass. Dis- 
tance, 16 miles. 

Aug. 12.—Returning by the same course. 
Haven with puffy northwest wind; 
tance, 25% miles. 

Aug. 13—To Pemaquid. Wind northwest. 
34% miles. Total for the cruise, 120 miles. 

This was a cruise of much variety, which extended to 
the scenery, the weather and the people and things that 
we met. The course from Pemaquid to Deer Island 
Thoroughfare is the one usually followed by yachts going 
along this coast and is therefore well known to Maine 
yachtsmen. After one passes Whitehead, there is a 
rather curious alternation of sheltered and open water. 
The Muscle Ridge Channel is much more protected by 
the outer islands than one would suppose from the chart; 
the West Bay is comparatively open; Fox Island Thor- 
oughfare is like a river; the East Bay is open and Deer 
Island Thoroughfare is similar to the Muscle Ridges. 
ews each of these five stretches is just about six miles 
cng. 

I cannot say that the weather alternated so regularly, 
but it began and ended with breezes almost too strong 
and there was a calm in the middle. We started, in 
reality, on the afternoon of the 8th, but ran at once into 
a heavy southeast blow, which raised immediately the 
question whether we should’ go on or turn back. Every- 
body who sails goes through this experience and knows 
the quick calculations about a harbor, the hasty balancing 
of common sense (or perhaps mere common fears) 
against pride, and the discomfort of putting back, as we 
did. When we met strong winds on the return, how- 
ever, in almost the: same spot, we were within sight of 
home and of course had no thought of turning back. 
We had started that day under two reefs and staysail 
with a puffy northwest wind which gradually lessened as 
we got along to the Georges. I shook out a reef soon 
afternoon and F. got out the lunch; we expected nothing 
but a quiet afternoon’s sail. But it was not so willed. 
I was just taking up a pilot biscuit well spread with cold 
chicken, when a violent puff came out of Muscongus Bay, 
the sea rose, the boat jumped, the spray blew and the 
scene was changed. I wished for my second reef, but 
we were near home and I contented myself with lowering 
staysail and began to jockey: the boat up toward the land 
with the mainsail half full. By way of contrast to our 
excitements, a big schooner. yacht went past us just at 
this time, getting in her topsails, to be sure, and slacking 
off her mainsheet, but going on her way with so little 
fuss that a lady on the deck could keep her seat quietly 
in an armchair. Yet I do not know that she was enjoy- 
ing herself more than F., who regardless of the waste 
of good provisions was making merry over my pilot 
ween which had seized the opportunity to ar nn: to 
the cockpit floor. My boat is so sharp and heavy that 
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she holds her way well ina choppy sea and I had no 
difficulty in getting into smooth water and reaching my 
mooring, but I had evidence that it was a fresh breeze 
when we met a good-sized cutter under two jibs and 
trysail—making, by the way, a pretty and an unusual 
picture. 

On this cruise I had my only experience this summer 
of sailing in a fog. It was in going from Green’s Landing 
to Blue Hill Bay. We worked to the eastward as far as 
Long Ledge Beacon before it shut in thick. From there 
F. gave me a compass course E.N.E. to the buoys at the 
narrow entrance to the Bay. I held this course for 
nearly an hour, then made land (which looked very near 
and very high) on the starboard bow. Suspecting that 
the tide had set us to windward I kept alongshore, look- 
ing sharply for rocks, until we made a black can buoy. 
I saw this for an instant only under the sail and very 
absurdly took it to be a schooner at a distance with her 
jibs down; F., partly correcting my exaggeration, 
thought it was a fishing boat. But it was the buoy we 
wanted and from this point all was easy. I do not usually 
like fog, but this experience was rather exhilarating. 

In returning through the same channel the next day 
1 had a chance to test the plans which I try to have 
ready in case anyone should fall overboard. It was only 
F.’s hat; had it been the owner of the hat I should have 
been less cool, but so far as the test went I found myself 
equal to it. We were close hauled on the starboard 
tack. I came about, stood back a little, gybed over, ran 
down with all sheets slacked off to stop the boat’s way 
and picked up the hat to my satisfaction. But it is sur- 
prising to see how far a boat gets away from an object 
dropped overboard and to discover how easily one loses 
sight of an object in the water while he is bringing the 
boat back to the spot where it was lost. I suppose the 
only safe course is to use the tender. 

North Haven, in Fox Island Thoroughfare, is a favorite 
anchorage of mine. We lay there our first night out, one 
of the most beautiful star-lit nights I have ever seen, 
and again on our last night. This time there was a strong 
northwest wind and every boat in the place seemed to 
be in use, some of them double-reefed and carrying ladies 
and children, others with crews of boys and heeling over 
under whole sail. It was a most animated picture. 
While we were watching it, a fisherman came in, luffed 
up and let got his anchor. But his peak halliard jammed 
and he was in some danger of dragging down on a neat 
yacht astern of him. Then the animation of the scene 
increased rapidly. Loud profanity from the man in 
charge of the yacht, excited a from the femi- 
nine owner ashore, dignified silence on the part of the 
fisherman; no damage to the neat yacht. 

The anchorages that I used on this trip need no de- 
scription; in fact, one can make a lee almost anywhere in 
the Muscle Ridges or in either Thoroughfare. One who 
is going over the course for the first time should try to 
get the advantage of fair tides through the Muscle 
Ridges; in the other narrow channels it is not so impor- 
tant. “Obstructions are well marked,” as the Coast Pilot 
says, but the very number of buoys and spindles is so 
great as to be confusing. I should not care to go through 
without checking off the buoys on the chart. 


IL.—A Leisurely Cruise. 
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After three days ashore I started with a new passenger 
to spend a few days among the islands in Casco Bay. 

Saturday,-Aug. 16.—Under way at nine and sailed to 
the, westward inside of Ram Island, past Boothbay and 
inside of Sequin with an easy northwest breeze. Off 
Small Point it fell light and I worked up toward Small 
Point Harbor, intending to go into a cove at the head 
of the bay. Some fishing boats, however, moored behind 
an island showed me that I need seek no further and 
1 ran into the little harbor called Carrying Place Cove, 
deep, fairly well sheltered and extremely pretty. The 
bottom is, I think, rocky, but we lay in comfort and sat 
late on deck enjoying the beauty of the evening. Dis- 
tance, 20 miles. 

Aug. 17.—In accordance with the plan of the cruise 
we made a very leisurely start at nine, wind northwest, 
cold and strong. We ran along the outside of the fringe 
of islands, following in a general, way the indentations 
of the shore until about 1.30, when we went inside be- 
tween Junk of Pork and Green Island—two expressive 
names. Then followed an hour of delightful sailing be- 
tween Jewell and Crotch Islands, with bright sun and 
keen little puffs of wind that made a single reef com- 
fortable. About three, after a stretch of more open water 
and some flying spray, we turned into Pott’s Harbor and 
anchored on the northern side in Basin Cove. Here we 
instantly began to experience all that has been said or 
sung of the pleasures of harbor after storm. Not that 
we had had a storm, but the wind had been fresh and 
cold and there had been enough water aboard to make 
us ready for escape from it; inside, under the shelter of 
a hill, we lay in absolutely unruffled calm and the sun 
shone down with comforting warmth. On either side 
were shores wooded to the water’s edge and at the head 
of the cove was a farmhouse surrounded by pastures, 
with an ald tide-mill, now disused, on one side. In this 
peaceful scene we spent an afternoon of Sunday calm. 
M. sketched, while I smoked and dozed in the warm sun 
and turned alternately to the quiet cove and to the outer 
bay, where others, less wise, it seemed, than we, were 





seeking the pleasures of activity under two reefs and 
clad in oilers. The only drawback to this almost perfect 
anchorage is the strong tide which runs from the basin 
above the old tide-mill. There is good water up the 
middle of the cove as far as the turn. Distance, 19 miles. 

Aug. 19.—Under way at nine, wind light northwest. 
With a fair wind we had no difficulty in going out by 
the southern passage, where there are seven buoys within 
one mile. Sailed quietly over to the Cuckolds and tacked 
up into Boothbay Harbor, by way of getting a contrast to 
our previous anchorages. Here all was bustle and mo- 
tion and noise, not altogether agreeable noise. A band 
was parading ashore and the launches and fishing boats 
of Boothbay are equipped with a peculiarly offensive 
kind of motor. But in this harbor there is always much 
that is interesting; this time I kept my eyes upon a fine 
large cutter, whose graceful sheer proclaimed her a Fife 
boat, even before I saw her long English tiller. Dis- 
tance, 25% miles. 

Aug. 19—A short and easy run to our mooring at 
Pemaquid in time for lunch ashore. Distance, 7% miles. 
Total for the cruise, 72 miles. 

This kind of unhurried cruising, making an easy start 
and turning into harbor in the middle of the afternoon, 
does not carry one far, to be sure, but the making of long 
runs is not the object of cruising. It is only the very 
inexperienced who suppose that sailing is a lazy occupa- 
tion; the quick and constant motion of a small boat, the 
work of cooking and cleaning, the occasional heavy 
straining at cable or halliards—altogether these make a 
good day’s work. In addition to them six hours’ Sailing 
is enough. Perhaps such easy cruising may not satisfy 
the energy of youth, but I commend the plan to the 
middle-aged 


II.—A Small Boy’s Cruise, 


For the sake of completeness I will mention here my 
cruise with H., who had at the early age of five his 
initiation into a sport which I should like to think that 
he may pursue for fifty years to come. I expect him to 
begin paying me back about | wenty years from now with 
cruises in a yacht of larger size; bought, I trust, with 
his own money, on which I shall be an honored passen- 
ger, doing no work and offering advice with paternal 
freedom and with the positiveness of age and experience. 

We sailed to Boothbay in rain and a light breeze, 
spent the night in peace broken only by its rolling off 
the bank, laid in supplies for the next cruise, rowed about 
the harbor and got home for lunch, a well-pleased pair. 
I was gratified afterward to hear him describing to his 
mother the operation of “pumping up” the anchor of a 
schooner; his technical terms were not quite correct, but 
his observations had been precise and detailed. Dis- 
tance, 15 miles, 


IV.—A_ Drift. 
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My wife and I had spent some time over the charts, 
planning a six days’ cruise which should take us into 
the upper Penobscot Bay, to Castine, down Eggemoggin 
Reach and home through the Thoroughfares. In ordi- 
nary weather this could have been done without pressure, 
but we struck a week of extraordinary light winds. The 
first day we had a reasonable breeze, but after that there 
was only one stretch of about two hours when we were 
really sailing; the rest was a drift in the lightest of light 
airs. And from the morning of Friday to Sunday noon 
it was a dead beat with sheets not once started. 

In such a cruise there was nothing of interest on the 
sailorizing side and I will compress the log into a few 
sentences. 

Tuesday, Aug. 26—Pemaquid to Owl’s Head Harbor, 
with moderate southwest breeze. Distance, 2714 miles. 

Aug. 27.—To Camden at 1.30. Turned in to qacape 
the unendurable heat. Distance, 7%4 miles. 

Aug. 28—To Buck’s Harbor ‘(Cape Rosier) across the 
bar between Job and Lime Islands. Distance, 17 miles. 

Aug. 29.—To North Haven, down East Penobscot Bay. 
bar between Job and Lime Islands. Distance, 17 miles. 

Aug. 30—To Burnt Island in the Muscle Ridges. 
Spent four hours at anchor to avoid drifting down the 
bay. Distance, 13% miles. 

Aug. 31.—To Pemaquid at 8.30 P. M. The afternoon 
— a dead calm. Distance, 21 miles. Total, 103% 
miles 

But if the weather was calm, so were we, and if the 
sun was hot (and it was), we kept our tempers cool. 
It was a disapointment to give up Castine and Eggemog- 
gin Reach, but it had its compensations. The last day 
was especially trying to the soul; we rolled about all 
the afternoon in a heavy swell, taking eight hours to 
make seven miles, within plain sight of home, watching 
the fog sweeping over the land and expecting it to reach 
out to us at any moment. There was no breeze on the 
water and we seemed to progress only the pe ee 
of the main-boom as the boat rolled. et we meet a 
philosophic mind. Once I am told that I gave w 
we came down the East Bay, making for Weed Hisos 
where we expected mail from our deserted family, the 
nice breeze which we had had for two hours. left us just 


before I could round the buoy into Fox Island Thor- 
oughfare. This was hatd and my composure was fu 
shaken by a big schooner yacht which walked past us 
with her upper canvas full. Instead of standing over to 
the shore for a breeze I kept making impatient short 
tacks at ‘the buoy. Of course I missed it and it is re- 
ported that I did not bear my failures with a perfect 
equanimity. If I did break down here—and I find noth- 
ing about it in the log—it was the only time. When we 
got up early for a good start, as we did every morning, 
and had no breeze till nine, we rowed about the harbor; 
when the heat became unbearable, I put up an umbrella 
for the first and only time in all my sailing or I made the 
ends of the staysail sheets fast to the tiller and used 
them as tiller-ropes, steering from a shady spot forward 
of the mainsail. 

And all the time which was subtracted from the pleas- 
ures of sailing we gave to the other pleasure of watching 
the shores and fixing upon our memory the beautiful 
scenery of the upper bay. Thus in exchange for some 
lost experience in managing my boat I have a most dis- 
tinct picture of Owl’s Head Light, a vivid mental photo- 
graph of the West Bay full of vessels and yachts be- 
calmed—all hazy, like a Japanese sea-picture—and at the 
very time when I was losing my temper at the entrance to 
Fox Island Thoroughfare I now find that I was the 
gainer by a dark-toned evening memory of the harbor I 
was So impatient to enter. It was, in particular, a piece 
of good fortune that we were obliged to give up Egge- 
moggin Reach and go down the East Bay past Eagle 
Island. When we left Buck’s Harbor there was just 
breeze enough to give us steerage-way close-hauled and 
keep us comfortably cool, and the whole scene, as we 
worked past Pumpkin Island Light, was wonderfully 
beautiful. The water-surface, after two days of calm, 
was absolutely level, not rippled by the breeze but marked 
with a tracery of fine lines, and from this level surface 
the shores and islands were reflected with a dark effect, 
a sort of steel-gray, like the reflection in a Claude Lor- 
raine glass. The islands were of varying shapes and 
colors, some sloping and green with grass, others abrupt 
and crowned with spruces, and the rocks about the water- 
level were of a deep reddish brown. The distant scenery 
was not less beautiful; the Camden Hills were in the 
west, Mt. Desert in the east, Cape Rosier and the Blue 
Hill behind and Isle au Haut ahead. We met no yachts 
and but few vessels on this sail and I fancy that the 
middle passage between Deer Island and North Haven is 
less known than the West Bay and the Reach. However 
beautiful the latter may be, I do not see how it can be 
equal to the East Bay, and Owl’s Head, the most pic- 
turesque single spot on the West Bay, seemed to me to be 
surpassed by Eagle Island Light with the precipitous and 
richly colored island of Hardhead lying opposite to it. 

Of things of human interest, also, there was no lack. 
Off Pumpkin Island, at the head of the Reach, two large 
schooner yachts met. One, the smaller and newer, dipped 
her ensign, the other acknowledged the salute by firing 
a gun and the first responded by another gun. I am—or 
try to be—a cruiser and boat-sailor, not a yachtsman, 
and I have at times smiled at the anxious care which 
yachtsmen bestow upon their various flags, but there 
was something so gracefully courteous in the droop of 
the ensign across the white mainsail, something so 
dignified in the slow passing of the two vessels, that I 
forgot to scoff and suffered an instantaneous con- 
version. 

A moment later a small catboat, sailed by two nice- 
looking boys crossed my bow and to my astonishment I 
saw the name Morris in big black letters across her stern. 
Now my name is a respectable one, handed down from 
a descent Welsh ancestry and I sometimes, in an etymo- 
logical mood, trace it back through the Morris dance (in 
which my forefathers doubtless figured with conspicuous 
grace) to the Latin Maurus. This is all very nice, but 
I had not expected, even in these days of amazing yacht 
names, to see it painted on a boat. “Hallo,” I said, “what 
have you got my name on your boat for?” The boy who 
was steering dodged this impertinence by a counter- 
question, “What is the name of your boat, then?” “Lap- 
wing.” “Where’s she from?” “New Haven.” “Did you 
sail her up here?” “Yes.” “What, around the Cape?” 
said he, and I never saw a more lively incredulity on a 
boy’s face. “Yes,” I answered, and I could not refrain 
from straining his imagination still further by adding, 
“and I am going to start back next week.” The two 
boys looked at each other a moment and each read the 
other’s skepticism in his look; “Oh, go on,” said number 
two, and they turned their back upon the gray-bearded 
jester. I hope they read Forest AND STREAM. 

Another boat-load of boys, somewhat older boys who 
might have been college students, I met in the Muscle 
Ridges late one afternoon. They had their tender across 
the cockpit, the tide with them, the wind aft, no lookout 
(or so at least I thought) and a generally happy-go-lucky 
air. After crowding me almost into a buoy they saw me 
and one of them shouted, “How do we go to get to Rock- 
land?” “Go around Ash Island, there, by the beacon,” 
I answered and pointed as well as I could. When I saw 
them last they were headed for the bar on the wrong 
side of Ash Island, where there is about two feet of 
water. No chart, no knowledge of the place, no lookout! 
But they had the cheerful confidence of youth which car- 
ries one far and, contrary to all propriety, usually carries 
one safely. 

I tried three new anchorages on this trip. Owl’s Head 
Harbor was the best of them; it has good bottom and 


“water enough, especially on the eastern side, and it has 


the great advantage of being within an eighth of a mile 
of the regular course into the West Bay. It is a much 


» better small boat harbor than Rockland and better than 


one would expect from the chart. Buck’s Harbor is also 
good, but it is disfigured by a quarry and the bottom, at 
least where I anchored, is rocky. The anchorage behind 
Burnt Island, just off the Muscle Ridge Channel, | took 
because it was too late to look for anything better. [ 
‘don’t think I could judge it fairly, for | ran back to it 
and a retreat is depressing; so, was the aack hole itself, 
so were the mosquitoes which ‘swarmed down on us, 
so were the deserted quarries. Besides, I partly slipped 
from the bow and wet one leg to the knee. But on the 
most impartial judgment it is not a good harbor, though 
it would give shelter from an easterly and is very neaz 
the course. 
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V.—Pemaquid to New Haven, 


V. Pemaquid t 


New Haven, 


The object of this cruise was to bring the Lapwing to 
her home port between Sept. 2 and Sept. 22, with as much 
pleasure as possible on the way. The friend who started 
with me, H. W. F., is a well-tested woodsman, quick in 
expedient and cool in a crisis, but of limited experience 
in cruising. I give the log almost as it was written, add- 
ing remarks in parenthesis and reserving general com- 
ments to the end. : { 

Tuesday, Sept. 2—Morning foggy, but clearing, wind 
W.N.W. Dropped the mooring at 12, taking the usual 
westerly course past Ram Island and the Cuckolds. We 
took tricks of an hour at the tiller. (This custom we 
observed very punctually and I found it a great relief 
to the monotony.) As the wind was ahead and we cou! 
not make the mouth of the Kennebec, we stood up 
Sheepscot Bay and anchored in Herman’s Harbor at 
five. (A ledge runs partly across the entrance, covered 
at high water; otherwise this is a good small-boat 
harbor.) Distance, 103% miles. A> 

Sept. 3—Up at four and, as there were two to divide 
the work, under way at five with everything in order for 
the day. Light northwest wind to Sequin, then light 
southwest breeze, which gradually backed round to south 
and increased, so that we reacheed straight across to 
Cape Elizabeth outside of Half Way Rock. Anchored in 
Wood Island harbor at five, exactly 12 hours under way. 
Distance, 36% miles. 

Sept. 4.—Blowing hard southwest, dead ahead, and 
thick. Some vessels came in, but none went out. At 
anchor all day. Late in the afternoon there was a sud- 
den shift of wind to northwest, followed by a beautiful 
golden sunset. . 

Sept. 5.—Under way at 5.10, wind northwest and fresh. 
Carried whole sail to Cape Porpoise, then luffed up into 
smooth water and put in one reef. The wind increased 
and off Bald Head Cliff we put in a second reef and 
changed jib for staysail. Off Portsmouth we saw two 
naval boats racing; one was rigged with two sliding 
gunters and seemed to be having the better of the other, 
which carried two standing lugs. I had never seen either 
rig before. Both boats had large crews and stood up 
well in the strong breeze. So far we had made a fine run, 
fully five knots an hour, but about this time I noticed 
that the tender was filling from the splashing over her 
bow. I put off bailing, hoping that she would go all 
right, but as we headed more to the eastward she took a 
wide sheer and capsized. I laid the boat to and hauled 
the tender alongside. F. took hold of her gunwale to turn 
her over and did it, but his left thumb was frightfully 
jammed between the boats, the nail being almost com- 
pletely torn out. As the tender went astern, the oars 
floated out, but I paid no attention to this, being occupied 
with binding up the wound, Then I started for the near- 
est harbor. This was Newburyport,’ some three miles 
away to leeward, and I anticipated no difficulty in get- 
ting in, but we met a most extraordinary head tide be- 
tween the jetties, against which I could make no head- 
way. As I was beating across, the tender, which I had 
only partially bailed, turned over again and I anchored. 
Righted the tender with the boat hook, got my anchor 
with very great difficulty in the strong tide and tried it 
again. Failure; anchored again, and here we lay for 
three hours within sight of a trolley line which would 
have taken us quickly to a surgeon, but unable to get 
to shore because of the loss of the oars. It was a long 
and wretched afternoon. Finally, about six, a tug came 
into the harbor and, when I explained the situation, 
towed us up and under the pilotage of one of the men, 
whose kindness to strangers I shall not soon forget, we 
fell into the hands of a very skillful surgeon. Happily it 
proved that amputation, which we had feared, was un- 
necessary, though the injury will leave permanent marks. 
Distance, 45 miles. (First, haul the tender alongside and 
bail her before she is half full. Second, lash in the oars. 
Third, use the boat hook to turn her back, if she does 
capsize. I wish I could have learned these elementary 
rules at a less price.) 

Sept. 6-7.—In Newburyport harbor, at anchor off the 
yacht clubhouse. With much reluctance we decided that 
F. must ge home by train and I therefore telegraphed to 
White of New Haven (quem nomino honoris causa and 
because he is known to hundreds of Yale men) to send 
me the man who had made the trip with me in 1900. He 
arrived very promptly on Sunday morning and in the 
afternoon I set F. ashore, both of us deeply disappointed 
at this termination of his cruising. (But we have since 





exchanged vows to explore Buzzard’s Bay together next . 


summer. ) 


Monday, Sept. 8—An early start and a slow sail around 


FOREST AND STREAM. 





Cape Ann. Wind south and light. Hoping to cross 
directly to Provincetown the next day we did not push 
on to Marblehead, but turned in early to Gloucester. 
(This cost us a whole day. We counted too hopefully on 
crossing the Bay.) Anchored in the cove at the head of 
the harbor at 2.30. Distance, 2534 miles. 

To me this is the most interesting harbor .on the coast 
and a fleet of fishing schooners is a finer sight than a 
fleet of yachts. Put a pair of them alongside and the 
yacht looks like a toy, as indeed she is. 

Sept. 9.—Foggy and breeze late from S.S.E. Stood 
close-hauled along the shore toward Marblehead, look- 
ing at the fine summer houses. .Toward noon the wind 
backed to southeast and increased, so that we had to 
give up Scituate. About 12.30, rounding the Graves, we 
stood up Hypocrite channel for Boston. This was an 
interesting sail and consoled- me for the short day’s run. 
Anchored near the wharves of the N. Y. and N. E. 
Transportation Co. and I made a hasty rush, the details 
of which I now recall with amusement, for the Southern 
‘Terminal Station, where I hoped to intercept my family 
on their way to New Haven. I was disappointed in this, 
but I learned some lessons in regard to the effect of 
wearing rough clothes. The conductor of the train hailed 
me in highly peremptory tones with “Hi, there! Where 
are you going at?” and the well-dressed passengers, an 
acquaintance or two among them, did not even glance at 
me. Once before, on an earlier cruise, I was refused 
entrance to a hotel and was for a time under suspicion 
of stealing my own boat, and I consider myself qualified 
by these experiences to add a chapter to Stevenson’s 
Inland Voyage. 

The storm signals (S.E.) were flying when I returned 
to the boat and the afternoon was made uncomfortable 
by the constant passing of tugs and steamers. Distance, 
28 miles. 

Sept. 10.—The weather looked threatening and we were 
not under way till 11. Passed the new seven-master lying 
at anchor and had an easy sail to Scituate. Distance, 20 
miles. (The best anchorage is not behind the break- 
water, but up the harbor out of the swell.) 

Sept. 11.—Under way at 5.30, wind light northwest. In 
the expectation of a shift to southwest we ran down close 
to the land for a slant to Provincetown. The wind came 
in, however, southeast and we had along slow beat 

across. Passed a lobsterman with an auxiliary engine in 
his boat. As soon as he got hold of the buoy, he set his 
wheel hard down and kept going in a small circle, haul- 
ing in the slack by hand. When the slack was gathered 
in, he put the warp over a snatch-block on a davit and 
then around a winch attached to the motor and so hauled 
the pot by machinery. I saw plenty of evidence this 
summer of the spread of the motor among fishermen, but 
nothing more ingenious than this. Reached Province- 
town at 6.15 and anchored on the western side of the 
harbor. Distance, 31% miles. 

Sept. 12 to 16—Lay in Provincetown harbor, waiting 
for good weather and a pilot. This is, I believe, a not 
uncommon experience even for large yachts. The tedium 
of waiting was partly relieved by visits to the shore and 
talk with pleasant acquaintances and was, for one night 
at least, entirely dispelled by one of the dispensations of 
what P., a former Rhode Islander, sometimes calls Provi- 
dence-town. For this-harbor, though fairly good for 
vessels, is a poor place for small boats. It is so wide 
that, if one anchors near the town, a strong southerly 
breeze puts him in a position of discomfort, and in a 
northeaster or an easterly gale there is practically very 
little shelter anywhere. One must be ready to shift 
anchorage with every change of weather. This charac- 
teristic of the harbor got us into the scrape of which I 
propose to make full confession. Late on Friday the 
wind was coming strong from the southeast and it looked 
like bad weather. We therefore put in two reefs, to be 
ready for anything, and went over to the south side, 
anchoring directly opposite one of the old forts and, for 
extra assurance, putting down both anchors. Here we 
lay in comfort over Saturday; the storm signals were 
flying (S.E.) and we had no communication with the 
shore. Just before sunset there was a slight break in the 
sky to the northwest, but it seemed to settle down again 
for a southeast blow, and our judgment appeared to be 
confirmed by the red lantern (easterly winds) at night on 
the signal pole, which we naturally interpreted to mean 
southeast. We turned in therefore as usual. About 11 
I woke to find the boat moving about in a lively fashion 
and the wind N. to N.N.E.; we were on a lee shore and 
much too near the beach. The weather was as bad as 
possible, blowing hard, raining, black, intensely cold. 
We waited an hour, not so much hoping for a change as 
dreading the trouble of doing anything. Then we went 
on deck; sounded; 6ft. and the tide half ebb. There was 
nothing for it but to get under way. We got the small 
anchor with some difficulty, set the mainsail two-reefed 
and both went forward to. get the large anchor. It ap- 
peared to be impossible to break it out, though we were 
both straining on it and the boat was sheering violently 
to one side and the other; in fact, it had come up from 
the hard bottom at once and we were all the time hauling 
it against the bobstay. The utter blackness of the night 
and the violent motion of the boat partially explain a 
blunder which now seems incredible. When we dis- 
covered the facts, it was too late; we got off on the wrong 
tack, touched, went on a little, touched again and finally 
paid off and stopped, broadside to the sea. We got the 
mainsail off at once, dropped the small anchor to bring 
her head to the wind when she floated and went below to 
wait. She was heeled over so much when she took the 
ground that she-did not thump, and as the tide fell she 
went slowly down on her bilge. I felt great confidence 
in her strength, but it was, of course, possible that if 
the sea rose it would drive her sideways on the beach 
before the tide turned. Revolving these possibilities, 
we braced our bodies on the sloping bunks and braced 
our spirits with tobacco. For I could not cook, and 
pilot bread and sweet chocolate, though sustaining, 
are not comforting. As the tide came in and the boat 
began to rise to an even keel, I kept an anxious eye 


upon Long Point Light, directly over the stern, for- 


the first signs of swinging, and when at last the anchor 
held her and the light began to shift to the starboard 
quarter, our spirits rose with every thump. About 
3:30 we went on deck again, cleared up the tangled 
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gear, set mainsail and staysail and clawed off “like a 
pilot boat, as P. remarked. A substantial breakfast, 
a warm drying .sun and a general clear-up soon dis- 


solved this little episode into a meré memory, amusing 
rather than dismal. 


Sept. 16.—Rounding the Cape, we intended to start 
early in the evening of Monday, the 15th, but the 
breeze was too light. Under way at 1:15 A. M., with 
a pilot aboard, wind light N., cold and clear. A slow 
beat from Wood End to Race Point. Outside there 
was a heavy easterly swell which made it necessary to 
keep well off shore, and the wind was light all day, 
N. to N.N.E. It is almost impossible on this run not 
to feel impatient, and our progress was in reality slow; 
we passed Cape Cod Light (Highland) at 7, Nausett 
about 11, Chatham about 2:30. The Marconi station, 
on the Highlands, is very impressive; the four enor- 
mously high lattice-work towers seem the higher be- 
cause of the low building between them, and the strange 
structure somehow increases the desolation. of this 
part of the Cape. As we neared Monomoy, about 4:30 
or 5, we could see lines of breaking seas ‘ahead, and it 
seemed possible that we might have to go out around 
the Shovelful Shoal. But Bearse’s Shoal began to cut 
off the swell, and some of the breakers proved to be 
only tide rips. My tables gave low water at 4:30, and 
I counted upon a favorable tide around Monomoy 
Point. Instead of that I found to my surprise, a strong 
head tide and heavy rips. At the Point the tide was 
too much for us, and we had to anchor to wait for 
slack water, which, by my tables, I supposed must be 
at 10:30. But, again, to my surprise and confusion, tie 
tide rip began to smooth out soon after 7. (I worked 
this all out afterward. The turn of the current at 
Monomoy is some two or three hours after the turn 
of the tide. I now remember that I was confused by 
this two years ago, and I ought to have remembered 
it. Eldridge’s tables give the time of currents; the 
Government tables do not.) While we were at anchor 
we had some soup and coffee, and at 7:30 we rounded 
Monomoy, stood N.N.W. to clear the Handerchief, 
and then kept off for Bishop and Clerk’s Light. (The 
fishermen usually preserve the old English pronuncia- 
tion and call this Bishop and Clark’s.) There was a 
full moon and moderate breeze; I took the tiller and 
sent P. and the pilot below. Having had only two 
hours’ sleep Saturday night and none on Monday night, 
I fell asleep while steering and had to stand up to keep 
awake. I was thus engaged at 12, when I entered upon 
my fiftieth year and I meditated somewhat on the ques- 
tion how long a man of my age should continue to 
amuse himself by sailing about in a little boat. (As 
lorig as one can get pleasure and renewed vigor out of 
it, I suppose.) As we neared Hyannis, about 1, I 
called the men, went below and instantly fell into a 
sleep so profound that I did not waken when we came 
to anchor or when the two men came down into the 
little cabin and made up their berths. Distance 6414 
miles; time, exactly 24 hours. 
_ As the passage around Cape Cod is rather long 
for small boats, I add a note or two: 

1. The chance of going-into Chatham is too slight 
to be considered. I once followed a fishing boat in, 
but it was a quiet night and I might just as well have 
anchored outside, near Monomoy. This time I saw a 
fisherman stand in twice and turn back each time, evi- 
dently because the sea on the bars was too heavy. And 
this was on a clear day with moderate breeze. 

2. Yachts going south often wait a long time for a 
westerly or northwesterly wind, but the local pilots go 
in almost any kind of settled weather, and rather pre- 
fer a N.E. wind, because it is fair from Monomoy 
to Hyannis. 


3. A knowledge of the currents is extremely useful. 
Eldridge’s tables give this information pretty fully. 

4. The coast from Chatham north is so clear that 
this part of the passage can easily be made at night. 
_ 5. Pilots from Provincetown to Hyannis can be had 
for $12 to $15, and I suppose at Hyannis also, going 
north. After trying both methods I shall take a pilot 
for my little boat, not only for his knowledge and help, 
but .also, I will say frankly, for his moral support. 
Anything more forbidding, desolate, depressing than 
the outer side of Cape Cod I cannot imagine. 

Sept. 17—Under way about 10, wind E. and strong. 
Passed Succonnesset Lightship at 11:25 (the captain 
gave us the exact time), and had a fast run with fair 
tide through Quick’s Hole, but at the western end of 
the Hole we ran mto the heaviest tide rip I have ever 
seen. The poor little boat was almost helpless; one 
sea would catch her before she had recoveded from 
the preceding, and solid water repeatedly came over 
the bow and broke against the cabin house, something 
that I have rarely seen on my boat. Reached New 
Bedford at 4:30. Distance, 40% miles. Chose a quiet 
anchorage on the Fairhaven side, away from steamers, 
and had a good night of sleep. 

Thursday, 18th—We made two attempts to go out, 
but found the sea and S.E. wind too heavy. 

Friday, 19th—Wind E., but the clouds began to 
break about 7. Under way at 8. There was a strong 
swell outside and we kept off shore, expecting a shiit 
of wind to the S.W. It did not come, and we hada 
rather uncomfortable day, rainy and thickish, with”a 
very threatening sky. P.’s weather prophecies, which 
are apt to be pessimistic, became quite appalling. We 
held on, however, resisting the temptation to run into 
Newport, and about 5 rounded Point Judith and an- 
chored behind the breakwater, very glad to get relief 
from the swell. Distance, 36 miles. (I suppose this 
is not a very good anchorage. The bottom is hard 
sand. We lay quietly in the angle of the breakwater; 
no other boat or vessel was in that night.) 

Sept. 20.—Wind E.N.E., sky overcast. Under way 
at 5:35. The swell continued, but the tide was. fair 
and, when we got into Fisher’s Island Sound, very 
strong, so that we made a rapid run. Off Black Point 
it turned against us, but the wind had risen and we 
made nearly five knots. In the rain squalls, of which 


there were four or five, I stood by to slack the peak 
halyards, but we carried whole sail all day and ran into 
Sachem’s Head at 5:30, exactly. Distance, 57 miles in 
just 12 hours, the best run my boat has ever made, 
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Sept. 21—Under way at 6, tied up at White’s at 
9:35. Distance 12% mules. Tetal for the cruise, 408 
nautical miles in 19 days, counting the first and last 
together as one. Of these, 8 were spent in harbor, 11 
under way. 

My experience in cruising is not sufficient to war- 
rant me in offering advice to others, but the following 
remarks may pass as comment: 

1. Under very favorable conditions my boat, with a 
ttender in tow, makes five knots; under ordinary condi- 
ttions three knots is all that I count upon, and forty 
imiles is a good day’s run. The trip from New Haven 
tto Pemaquid has each time taken about three weeks, 
with ten to twelve sailing days. This has required 
some pressure, and the next time I shall allow. four 
weeks. I know that this will seem an absurdly large 
allowance, but I believe that the speed of boats and 
tthe distance that can be made in a day are habitually 
much over-estimated. 

2. The good harbors for vessels are often poor har- 
bors for small boats. To get the necessary rest one 
must lie in a really quiet berth. I have often wished 
that there was a good “Coast Pilot for Small Yachts.” 
Perhaps Forest AND STREAM might get from different 
men with local knowledge a series of short articles 
giving practical’ descriptions of small harbors—the 
“dodge-holes”—to be cut out and inserted into the 
Coast Pilot. 

3. The kind of knowledge I have found most useful 
im such a cruise is, first, familiarity with the use of 
charts; second, knowledge of tidal currents; third, 
knowledge of the weather. Most boat sailors would, 
I think, reverse this order. It is certainly worth much 
to be able to foresee shifts of wind some hours in ad- 
vance, but I have found the ordinary weather prophe- 
cies productive chiefly of vain hopes or of useless tore- 
bodings. The cruiser from harbor to harbor makes 
his decision about starting in the morning, regardless 
for the most part, of the evening indications. But I 
iknow that this is heresy. 

4. How far such a cruise in a small boat involves 
dangers beyond the ordinary risks of sailing I do 
not know, but so far as I can see the risk is not great. 
I have never had anything that could be called an ad- 
venture; the accident to my friend’s hand, related 
above, comes nearest to it; if this had happened to me 
when I was alone with my wife or one of my daugh- 
ters, it would have been somewhat serious, but I could 
certainly have made a harbor somehow. I have, I sup- 
pose, grown cautious with years, but caution combined 
with sense is what makes cruising safe. 

The total distance for the summer was 718 miles; the 
time spent aboard the boat was thirty-six days. 





YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


For advertising relating to this department see pages ii and iii. 


Messrs. Wallace Bros., of Norfolk, Va., are supply- 
ing and fitting the handsome schooner yacht Vir- 
ginia, owned by Mr. F. W. McCullough, of Norfolk, 
with 25 horse-power Buffalo marine gasolene motor. 





‘The skipjack Doctor, owned by Mr. C. H. Bull, 4 


thorse-power Buffalo marine motor, and building for 
Mr. C. C. Couper, of Norfolk, Va., a handsome 3aft. 
hunting launch with 14 horse-power Buffalo motor. 
Mr. McCullough’s yacht will be finished and ready to 
go into commission about the end of the month, Mr. 
Bull’s boat by June 1 and Mr. Couper’s launch about 


une I5. 
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The $10,000 clubhouse of the Hampton Roads Y. C. 
is being pushed energetically, and is expected to be 
completed by July 15. 

Ree 


Mr. J. R. Hodder, ex-commodore of the Winthrop 
Y. C., has recently disposed of his knockabout Ariel 
through the office of Frank N. Tandy to Mr. C. A. 
Williams, of Worcester. Ariel, ex-Giralda, is a 2sft. 
knockabout. Mr. Williams will use her for cruising in 
Buzzard’s Bay. 

Rune 


The following sales have been made through the 
agency of Mr. Stanley M. Seaman: The steam yacht 
Kalolah for Mr. H. H. Hogins to Mr. Dumont Clarke. 
The auxiliary yawl Dione for Mr. Gouverneur Pauld- 
ing 2d, to Mr. Frank F. Streeter, of Boston, Mass. 


Commodore Arthur Curtiss James, of the Seawan- 
haka-Corinthian Y. C., has issued the following orders 
through his Fleet Captain, Franklin A. Plummer: 

1. The squadron will rendezvous at Seawanhaka 
Harbor, Oyster Bay, on Saturday, May 30, in order 
to take part in the opening exercises at the clubhouse. 

2. A meeting of captains will be held on board the 
flagship at 10:30 A. M. 

3. On signal from the flagship at noon, the club 
burgee will be mastheaded on the club flagstaff, and all 
vessels in harbor will dress ship simultaneously. 

4. In observance of Decoration Day all ensigns will 
be_ half-masted. 

§ Immediately after dressing ship all yachts will be 
inspected by the commodore. The fleet captain has 
offered a cup for the yacht which the committee ap- 
pointed by the commodore shall place first for decora- 
tion and general commission. 

6. At 4 P. M. a reception will be held on the flag- 
ship, to which all captains,.members and their guests 
are cordially invited. 

gy. On Sunday, May 31, divine services will be held 
on beard the flagship at 11 A. M., conducted by the 
fleet chaplain, Rev. George R. Van De Water, D.D. 

Captains are earnestly requested to have their yachts 
jn harbor during the ceremonies. 


A bad explosion occurred on board the new auxiliary 
y*wl Vagabond, anchored off Ninety-second street, Hud- 
son River, on Saturday, May 16. Captain W. E. Rich, of: 
Vagabond, was ashore at the time of the accident, and the 
crew were filling the gasolene tanks from a barrel. Just 
what caused the explosion is not known, but it is thought 
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that some of the gasolene leaked into the boat’s bilge, 
and the gas arising from this fluid filled the cabins, and 
when one of the men lighted a match the explosion fol- 
lowed. The yacht was being put in shape for a cruise to 
the eastward, and there were several men on board be- 
sides the crew. All were more or less burned, including 
Mrs. J, Blois Gibson, the yacht’s owner. Assistance was 
rendered by nearby boats, and those who had jumped 
overboard were picked up. The Japanese steward was 
burned worse than any of the others, and was taken to the 
hospital in a critical condition. The sails, rigging, and 
spars were destroyed, and the hull of the yacht was badly 
damaged. The fire boat New Yorker filled her with 
water and she sunk at her anchorage. Preparation for 
raising the yacht were made on Monday. 

Vagabond was a new boat, having been recently 
launched from the yard of her builders, the Geo. Lawley 
& Son Corporation, South Boston. She was designed 
by Mr. Fred D. Lawley, and was intended solely for cruis- 
ing, and was very elaborately and handsomely fitted. 
She is 71ft. over all, 51it. waterline, 16ft. breadth, and 
oft. draft. The yacht was insured for $20,000. 


Resolute, the new auxiliary schooner that was built for 
Mr. J. M. Masury from designs made by Messrs. Cary 
Smith and Barbey, was launched from the yard of the 
builders, the Townsend & Downey Shipbuilding Company, 
Shooters Island, on Monday afternoon, May 18. Reso- 
lute is 124ft. over all, goft. waterline, 23ft. 8in. breadth, 
and 14ft. draft. 
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At the Herreshoff plant at Bristol the schooner build- 
ing for Mr. Morton T. Plant is nearly plated. The steam 
launch building for Mr, Cornelius Vanderbilt is prac- 
tically finished. She is 26ft. long and will be equipped 
with a 30 horse-power motor. She will be used as a ten- 
der to Mr. Vanderbilt’s steam yacht North Star. The 
35ft. steam launch Sunbeam built for Mr. J. C. Hutchin- 
son, of New York city, developed a speed of 18 miles on 


her trials. 
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Dr. J. B. Palmer, of New York City, is having a 
raceabout built at Webber’s Yard, New Rochelle, from 
designs made by Mr. Henry J. Gielow. 


The Larchmont Y. C. went formally into commis- 
sion on Saturday May 16. 


The following charters have been made through the 
agency of Messrs. Tams, Lemoine & Crane: The 
steam yacht Felicia, owned by Mr. E. W. Bliss, to Mr. 
Charles Steele; the schooner yacht Sea Fox, owned by 
Mr. Anson Phelps Stokes, to Mr. Arthur T. Kemp. 


The annual dinner of the Shelter Island Y. C. was 
held at the Lotus Club, New York City, on Friday 
evening, May 15. The officers of the club are: Com., 
James Weir, Jr.; Vice-Com., Arthur E. Whitney; Rear 
Com., John W. Weber; Sec., William B. Hill; Treas., 
Harold Otis, and Fleet Surgeon, George F. Little, 
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Mr. Frederick W. Vanderbilt, owner of the steam 
yacht Conqueror, is having another steam yacht built 
by the Ailsa Shipbuilding Company, of Troon, Scot- 
land. She was designed by Mr. George L. Watson, 
and is a very large vessel, being intended for ocean 
cruising. The yacht is to be 240ft. on the waterline 
and will be completed early next year. 


The turbine steam yacht Lorena, that was designed 
by Messrs. Cox & King, and built by Messrs, Ramage 
& Ferguson, at Leith, Scotland, for Mr. A. L. Barber, 
of New York City, attained a speed of 21.88 knots on 


her trials. 
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Mr. Pembroke Jones has offered a cup to take the 
place of the Paget cup, won by him in Carolina last 
year. The cup will be raced for by the Newport spe- 
cial thirties, and will-go to the boat winning the 
greatest number of points from July 1 to Sept. 15. A 
win counts two points and a second place one point. 


The Regatta Committee of the Atlantic Y. C., which 
is composed of Mr. Henry J. Gielow, Chairman; Mr. 
Frederick Vilmar and Mr. Charles E. Schuyler, has 
given out the following racing schedule for the pres- 
ent season: 

Saturday, May 30, Decoration Day.—Classes J and 
below; short courses; start, 2:30 P. M. : 

Monday, June 1.—Ocean race; Sea Gate around Fire 
Island and Northeast End Lightships back to Sea 
Gate; start, 10 A. M. 

Tuesday, June 9.—Thirty-seventh annual regatta; all 
classes; long courses; start, 11 A. M. 

Wednesday, June 10.—Ninety-footers; course from 
Sandy Hook Lightship fifteen miles to windward or 
leeward and return; start, 11 A. M. 

Saturday, June 20.—Classes M and below; short 
courses; start, 3 P. M. 

Saturday, July 4.—Classes J and below; short courses; 
start, 3 P. M. . 

Saturday, July 18—Classes M and below; short 
courses; start 3 P. M. 

Monday, July 27—Ocean race; from Newport to 
Nantucket Shoal Lightship to Sea Gate; start, 10 A. M. 

Saturday, Aug. 1.—Classes M and below; short 
courses; start, 3 P. M. : 7 

Wednesday, Aug. 12, to Saturday, Aug. I5, inclusive. 
Race week. 

Wednesday, Aug. 12—Classes J and below; short 
courses; start, 2:30 P. M. 

Thursday, Aug. 13.—Motor boats; short courses; 


start, 2:30 P. M. 


Friday, Aug. 14.—Classes M and below; 
courses; start, 2:30 P. M. 

Saturday, Aug. 15.—Water sports; start, 2:30 P. M. 
Illumination of yachts, fireworks, etc. 

During race week should the owners of two or more 
yachts in any one class, not provided for, desire to race, 
the Regatta Committee will, upon application, provide 
for them, and suitable prizes will be awarded. 

Monday, Sept. 7 (Labor Day).—Classes J and be- 
low; short courses; start, 3 P. M. 

Ocean Race.—From Sea Gate to Nantucket Shoal 
Lightship; thence to Northeast End Lightship and 
Sea Gate; start, 10 A. M. 

Saturday, Sept. 19—Fall regatta, all classes, long 
courses; start, 11 A. M. 


Aria, the steam yacht built for Mr. Edward H. 
Blake, of Bangor, Me., was launched from the yard 
of the builders at Morris Heights on Saturday, May 
16. Aria is built of steel and has a flush deck. She is 
16sft. over all, 138ft. waterline, 18ft. breadth and 8ft. 


short 


draft. She has triple expansion engines of 1,000 horse- 
miles. The yacht will be delivered to her owner on 
June 4. 





Canoeing. 
ae Qe 
Prizes for Canoeists. 


In order to encourage canoeists and small boat sailors, who do 
their knocking about on inland waters, to keep a record of their 
trips and experiences, the publishers of Forest anp Stream 
offer cash prizes for the best accounts of cruises taken during the 
season of 1903. As few restrictions as possible will be imposed, 
and those given are made only with the view of securing some 
uniformity among the competitors’ stories, so that the judges wilA 
be able to make a fair award. 

The prizes will be as follows: 

First, $50.00. 

Second, $25.00. 

Third, $15.00. 

Fourth and Fifth, $10.00 each. 

Sixth to Eighth, $5.00 each. 

I. The cruise must be actually taken between May 2 and 
November 1, 1903. 

II. The cruise must be made on the (fresh water) inland streams 
and lakes of the United States or Canada. 

III. The canoe or boat in which the cruise is made must not 
be more than 18ft. long over all. 

IV. An accurate log of the trip must be kept, and all incidents 
and information that would be of value to other canoeists cover- 
ing the same route should be carefully recorded. 

V. A description of the boat in which the cruise is made 
should preface the story, and a list of outfit and supplies. 

VI. Photographs of the boat and of the country passed through, 
not smaller than 4x5, should, if possible, accompany each story, 
and they will be considered in making the awards. 

VII. Stories should contain not less than five thousand words, 
written on one side of the paper only. 

VIII. An outline chart of the trip drawn on white paper in 
black ink (no coloring pigment to be used) should also be 
sent in. 

IX. Competitors should avoid the use of slang or incorrect 
nautical expressions in their stories, as it will count against them 
in awarding the prizes. 

Each manuscript to which a prize is awarded shall become the 
property of the Forest and Stream Publishing Company. All 
manuscript should reach the office of the Forest and Stream 
Publishing Company, 346 Broadway, New York, N. Y., on or 
before December 1, 1903. 
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A. C. A. Division Encampments. 


To the several commodores and Officials of each division 

of the A. C. A.: 

I herewith extend my greeting and well wishes for the 
success of your Division Encampment, and to each mem- 
ber attending. I wish to express a sincere hope that you 
and your friends will enjoy your recreation to such an 
extent that your next desire will be to attend the annual 
A. C, A. meet at Sugar Island. 

I exceedingly regret that owing to my recent illness 
I probably cannot attend the Division Encampments. 

NATHANIEL S. Hyatt, 
Commodore A. C. A. 





A. C. A. Regatta Committee. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I take great pleasure in advising you of the appoint- 
ment of Mr. A. W. Friese, of Milwaukee, Wis., as a 
member of the Regatta Committee of the A. C. A. 
representing the Western Division. 

J. K. Hanp, 
Chairman Regatta Committee. 


A. C. A. Membership. 


The following have been proposed for membership 
to the A. C. A: 
Atlantic Division—A. S. Gregg Clarke. i 








bia following have become life members to the A. 


Hon. George W. Gardner, Cleveland, Ohio; John 
S. Wright, Rochester, N. Y.; Reade W. Bailey, Pitts-- 
burg, Pa.; Walter C. Witherbee, Port Henry, N. Y.,, 
and C. Fred. Wolters, Rochester, N. Y. 
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3 Take inventory of the good things in this issue x 
xs 46of Forest anv Stream. Recall what a fund was & 
% given last week. Count on what is to come next %& 
% week. Was there ever in all the world a more & 
3 abundant weekly store of sportsmen’s reading? = 
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Grapshooting. 


If you want your shoot to be announced here send a 
notice Itke the followlag: 


Fixtures. 


May 21-22.—New Paris, O., Gun Club’s tournament. 

May 21-22.—Kenton, O.—Shoot of the Kenton Gun Club. A. G. 
Merriman, Sec’y-Treas. ~ : 

May 24-26.—San Francisco, Cal., Trapshooting Association’s three 
days’ bluerock handicap tournament. Open to all; $1,500 added. 

. C. Nauman, manager. 

May 26-27.—Dubuque, Ta., Gun Club’s fourth annual amateur 
target tournament. A. F. Heeb, Sec’y. 

*May 26-27.—Brownsville, Pa.—Brownsville Gun Club tourna- 
ment. W. T. Doherty, Sec’y. aa 

May 27-28.—Williamsport, Pa.—The Interstate Association’s 
tournament, under the auspices of the West Branch Rod and 
Gun Club. H. A. Dimick, Sec’y. 

May 27-28.—Fort Wayne, Ind.—two-day bluerock tournament of 
the Corner Rod and Gun Club; $100 added. John V. Linker, 
Sec’y. 

May 29-30.—Union City, Ind.—Spring tournament of the Parent 
Grove Gun Club. 

May 30.--New Haven, Conn.—Decoration Day shoot of the 
New Haven Gun Club. John E. Bassett, Sec’y. 

May 30.—Orange, N. J.—Decoration Day shoot of the Nishoyne 
Gun Club. Ralph B. Baldwin, Sec’y. 

May 30.—Shrewsbury, Mass.—Shoot of the Worcester Sports- 
men’s Club. 

May 30.—Tournament of the East Harrisburg, Pa., Shooting As- 
sociation. 

May 30.—Newport, R. I.—-Second annual tournament of the 
Aquidneck Gun Club. J. S. Coggeshall, Sec’y. 

May 30.—Detroit, Mich.—Winchester Gun Club’s Decoration 
Day third annual tournament; all day. Rose system and average 
prizes. Sliding handicap, 16, 18 and 20yds. D. A. Hitchcock, 
Sec’y-Treas. 

May 30.—Scranton, Pa., Rod and Gun Club’s fifth annual tourna- 
ment. J. D. Mason, Sec’y. 

May 30.—Buffalo, N. Y., Audubon Gun Club’s all-day shoot. 
E. P. Reynolds, Field Capt. 

May 30.—Gallatin, Tenn., Gun Club’s shoot. W. G. 
Sec’y. 

May 30.—East Harrisburg Association’s tournament. 

May 30-31.—Milwaukee, Wis.—Shoot of the South Side Gun Club. 

May 30-31.—Pullman, I1l.—Calumet Gun Club’s target tourna- 
ment. E. B, Shogren, Mgr. 

June 2-4.—Arnold’s Park, Ia.—Budd & Burmister’s tournament. 
John Burmister, Spirit Lake, Ia. 

June 2-5.—Baltimore, Md.—Third annual Baltimore County 
shoot; three days targets; one day live birds; $500 in purses and 
prizes. Hawkins and Malone, Managers. 

June 3-4.—Boston, Mass.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Boston Shooting Association. 
O. R. Dickey, Sec’y. 

June 3-5.—Parkersburg, W. Va.—Sixth annual tournament of the 
West Virginia Sportsmen’s Association, under auspices of Ohio 
Valley Shooting Association. J. F. Mallory, Sec’y. 

June 4-5.—Indiana State shoot, under auspices of the Lafayette 
Gun Club. R. A. Livenguth, Sec’y. 

June 45.—South Dakota State Sportsmen’s Association’s annual 
tournament, under auspices of the Vermillion Gun Club. G. 
Harris, Sec’y. 

**June, second week.—Shreveport, La.—Caddo Gun Club’s tour- 
nament. 2 : 

— 7-8.—Ligonier, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. 

une 812.—Ossining, N. Y.—New York State Association for 
the Protection of Fish and Game’s forty-fifth annual tournament, 
under the auspices of the Ossining Gun Club. 

i 9-10.—Lafayette, Ind.—Indiana State shoot, under auspices 
of Lafayette Gun Club. 

une 9-11.—Sioux City, Ia.—Ninth annual amateur tournament 
of the Soo Gun Club. B. F. Duncan, Sec’y. 

June 9-11.—Cincinnati, O.—Seventeenth annual target tourna- 
ment of the Ohio Trapshooters’ League. Chas. T. Dreihs, Sec’y. 

*June 10-11.—Ruffsdale, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. R. & 
Deniker, Sec’y. 

June 16-19.—Warm Springs, Ga.—The Interstate Association’s 
tournament, under the auspices of the Meriwether Gun Club. 
Chas. L. Davis, Sec’y. 

June 16-18.—New London, Ia.—Seventh annual midsummer tar- 
get tournament of the New London Gun Club. 

*June 17-18.—McKeesport, Pa., tournament. 

June 24-25.—Rutherford, N. J.—Interstate Association tourna- 
ment under the auspices of the Union Gun Club. 

*June 24-25.—New Castle, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. James 
Atkinson, Sec’y. 

July 4.—Towanda, Pa., Gun Club’s annual tournament. W. F. 
ft Ss. » se ine 

uly 4.—Topsham, e.—All-day tournament of the Riverside 

Shooting Club. Fred W. Atkinson, Sec’y. 

*July 7-8.—Ligonier, Pa. Gun Club’s tournament. Jj. Of 
Denny, Sec’y. 

July 89.—Huntsville, Ala.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Huntsville Gun Club. E. R. 
Matthews, Sec’y. 

July 8-10.—Arkansas State Sporismen’s Association’s thirteenth 
annual meeting and tournament, under the auspices oi the Jones- 
boro, Ark., Gun Club, of which Matthews is Sec’y-Treas. 

**July, second week.—Memphis, Tenn., Gun Club’s tournament. 

July 14-16.—The Americus, Ga., second annual interstate target 
tournament. H. S. McCleskey, Sec’y. 

*July 21-22.—Beaver Falls, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. W. R. 
Keefer, Sec’y. - : 

i July ae ieee bet pay 4 iano Jesociation’e 
ournament, under the auspices of the Viroqua and Gun Club. 

Dr. R. W. Baldwin, Sec’y. re a 

*Aug. 5-6.—Brownsville, Pa., Rod and Gun Club’s tournament. 

Aug. 12-15.—Toronto, Ont.—Annual tournament of the Dominion 
Trapshooting and Game Protective Association. A. W. Throop, 
Sec’y-Treas., Ottawa, Can. 

Aug. 18-20.—Grand Rapids, Mich.—Second annual target tourna- 
ment of the Consolidated Sportsmen’s Association of Grand 
Rapids; $1,000 added. A. B. Richmond, Sec’y. ’ 

ug. 19-20.—Ottawa, Ill—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Rainmakers’ Gun Club. Paul A. 
ember, Sec’y. 

“Ane. ,19-20.—Millvale, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. Wm. Buss- 
er, c’y. 

Aug. 25-28.—Lake Okoboji, Ia—Annual Indian tournam 
Frank C. Riehl, Chief Scribe. _ 

*Sept. 1-2.—Irwin, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. John Withero, 


y- 
Sept. 23.—Akron, Or—The Interstate A iation’s t 
under the auspices of the Akron Gun Club. G. "Wana 


Harris, 


y- 
*Sept. 9-10.—Enterprise Gun Club tournament. 


oa 15-16.—Ligonier, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. J. O’H. 

nny, y. 

De ¢ 23-24.—Ruffsdale, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. R. S. 
eni 


y: 
Oct. 67.—Aliegheny, Pa.—North Side Gun Club’s tournament. 
L._B. Fleming, Sec’y. 

Saturdays.—Chica .—Garfield Gun Club; unds W Fifty- 
second avenue and Monroe street. Dr. J. W. Meek, Sec’y. 


“Member of Western Pennsylvania Trapshooters’ Leagu 
Chas. G. Grubb, Sec’y, 607 Wood street, Pittsburg. - 
Game Pro- 


“Members of Mississippi Valley ‘Trapshooters) an 
i hs Sec’y, Vicksburg, Miss. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores fer 
t 





tective Association. J. J 





publication in these columns, also any sews notes 
may care to have published. Mail such matter to 
Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broadway, 
New York. Forest AND STREAM goes te press on TuEs- 
DAY OF EACH WEEK. 


The third annual Maryland County shoot for amateurs, to be 
held at Baltimore, Md., Shooting Associstion’s grounds, Pamlico 


Road, June 2-5, has a programme of special interest for amateurs 
and professionals. June 2, practice day, has a programme open to 
all; seven events, of which six are at 16 and 20 targets, with a 
uniform entrance as follows: Experts, $2; semi-experts, $1.50; 
amateurs, $1. No. 7 is the Baltimore Handicap, 50 targets, en- 
trance $1; handicaps 14 to 22yds.; eleven merchandise prizes, of 
which four go to the lowest scores. June 3, first day, thas a pro- 
gramme for all, and score for county amateurs only. Added 
money, $52. Six events have 15 and 20 targets, $8 and $10 re- 
spectively added; entrance 80 cents, $1, $1.30 and $1.40. No. 7 is 
the county amateur championship of Maryland, 100 targets, $2 
entrance. A long list of experts, residents of the county, are 
barred. This event has twenty prizes, of which five go to the 
lowest scores. Open to all are ten events, each at 20 targets, $5 
added, with three different class entrances, as follows: Experts, 
$2; semi-experts, $1.50; amateurs, $1; five moneys, 35, 30, 20, 10 
and 5 per cent. A gold signet ring, donated by Mr. Lester S. 
German, will be given for high.average in sweeps. June 4, 
second day, is for county amateurs only; $52 are added. The 
first six events are like to those of the first day. Event No. 7 
is at 50 targets, three-man team race, $1 per man entrance; for 
the team championship of the county. There is a list of prizes for 
teams from first to fifth, and for four lowest teams; also prize for 
highest individual score. June 5, third day, is a double pro- 
gramme for county amateurs only, and also open to the world. 
‘Yhere are three county amateur events, of which the third is the 
State championship cup event, 15 birds, entrance, price of birds, 
with an optional $5 sweep. There are six live-bird events open 
to the world, of which three are $2 miss-and-outs. There is also 
a programme of ten 20-target events, like that of the previous day. 
A gold signet ring, donated by a member of the Baltimore 
Shooting Association, will be given to high average. Targets, 2 
cents. Four sets of three traps, Sergeant system. Any one may 
shoot for targets only. Lunch will be served on the grounds. 
Ten-gauge guns 2yds. back of 12-gauge. 
angles. Shooters’ badges, 25 cents. 
9 o’clock. ‘You can borrow a gun to fit you on the grounds.” 
The manager is Mr. J. Morell Hawkins. Assistant manager, 
Mr. James R. Malone. 
Rx 


The Pawtuxet, R. I., Gun Club may this year abandon its here- 
tofore Memorial Day shoot, and throw its support in favor of 
the Aquidneck Gun Club’s shoot at Newport. Concerning - the 
Pawtuxet Club, the Newport Herald states: “Interest in the 
weekly shoots of the club is growing, the attendance Saturday 

' having been the largest of the season, and including a number of 
visitors. ‘The prize shoots of the club will begin June 6, and it is 
believed that by that time the Saturday afternoon events will 
have become the most important trapshooting events around 
Providence. ‘The traps have been placed in the best condition 
and some of the latest improvements have been added. The new 
officers of the club have been working hard for its interests, and 
there are prospects that the club will have the best year of its 
career,” 

* 


The Richmond, Va., Leader, states that “the City Gun Club, 
which is composed of some of the best colored shots in the city, 
will hold its initial shoot of the season next Tuesday afternoon, 
beginning at 4 o’clock, at its shooting grounds, in the rear of the 
old expositions grounds. The club, which numbers some twenty- 
five or more ‘members, has been presented with 550 rounds of 
shells by Harris, Flippen & Co., for this contest. The club will 
give its first annual outing to Buckroe Beach June 22, where 
they will contest with crack teams from Newport News and 
Hampton. ‘The officers of the club are: George W. Bragg, 
President; John C. Lewis, Vice-President; Dr. D. A. Ferguson, 
Secretary; Dr. E. R. Jefferson, Treasurer; George St. Julien 
Stephens, Scorer; E. A. Randolph, Referee; D. P. Bragg, George 
Jenkins and James H. Smith, Executive Committee.” 


At the Interstate tournament at Du Bois, Pa., May 13 and 14, 
Mr. Luther J. Squier was high gun both days, with a score of 
181 out of 190 each day, a total of 362 out of 380. Mr. J. T. Atkin- 
son, of New Castle, was second on the first day, with 176. Mr. 
L. B. Fleming, of Pittsburg, was third, with 175. On the second 
day, Nobles, of Olean, N. Y., was second, with 181 scored; 
Atkinson was third with 177, 


Known traps, unknown 
Programme commences at 


The secretary, Mr. G. G. Zeth, writes us as follows: “Please 
cancel the date, May 30, claimed in your Fixtures column for 
shoot of Altoona, Pa., Rod and Gun Club. The shoot has been 
postponed owing to the fact that Harrisburg’s claim for that date 
appeared in the sporting papers a week earlier than ours. The 
future date will be announced shortly.” 


ee 
Mr. A. B. Richmond, of Grand Rapids, Mich., writes us: “I 
wrote you a few days ago asking you to insert in your Fixtures 
column the dates June 23, 24 and 25 as the dates for the second 
annual target tournament of the Consolidated Sportsmen’s Asso- 
ciation. It has been decided to change those dates to Aug. 18, 
19 and 20.” 
R 


We are informed that the Committee on the May Walk of the 
Independence Shooting Club, of Plainfield, N. J., reported, and 
that the May walk will start from the hotel on May 24. This is 
an excellent feature, both as it refers to physical culture and 
utility in emergency, for a shooter, who attends a shoot, may 
walk from necessity afterward. 


At the annual meeting of the New Jersey State Sportsmen’s 
Association, held at Newark, N. J., it was decided to hold this 
year’s tournament some time next fall, possibly in September. 
The place was not definitely agreed upon, but there is a probabil- 
ity that Trenton will be approved by a majority of the Association 
members. 

= 


In the programme of the Maryland County shoot is the follow- 
ing: “By request of the Baltimore Shooting Association, the 
following was granted Jan. 1, 1908: ‘Any county amateur who 
wishes to joint the Baltimore Shooting Association in the future 
may do so without fear of being barred from the Maryland 
County shoot.’ ” 

® 


The Buffalo, N. Y., Audubon Gun Club has resumed competi- 
tion with earnestness. It.is holding semi-monthly shoots, and has 
divided the contestants into classes A, B and C, with badges as 
an object of competition in each, The club announces an all- 
day shoot fixed to be held on May 30. 

R 


The Brighton Gun Club was organized at Neenah, Wis., re- 
cently, with officers as follows: President, Alfred Galpin, of 
Appleton; Secretary, N, Strange, Menasha; Treasurer, P. M. 


Conkey, Appleton. 


The programme of the Western Pennsylvatiia Trapshooters’ 
League, at the Enterprise Gun Club’s grounds, McKeesport, Pa., 
June 17 and 18, has a like number of events for each day, alter- 
nately 15 and 20 targets, entrarice $1.50 and $2. There is an im- 
portant list of merchandise prizes for competition. Targets 3 
cents, % cent deducted and added to the purses in each event. 
Th Rose system will govern. 


Mr. Carl Von Lengerke, a popular trade representative, was a 
visitor in New Orleans recently, where he shot in good form, 
thence he journeyed into Louisiana. He, besides doing a suc- 
cessful business, was adding personally to his long list of friends. 


Mr. John E. Bassett, the secretary, writes us as follows: ‘The 
New Haven Gun Club will hold an all-day tournament on Decora- 
tion Day, May 30. They will add $30, throw targets for 1% cents, 
and serve a plain but substantial luncheon free to shooters.” 

R 

The Florists’ Gun Club, of Philadelphia, will probably be 
strongly represented at the Pennsylvania State shoot this week, 
as that club has been strongly represented at the traps in pre- 
liminary practice in some weeks of late. 


A feature of the shoot of the Brunswick Gun Club on Thursday 
of this week is a match between Messrs. A. G. Fisher and Samuel 
Whitmore, at 100 targets, for $10 a side. Sweepstake events will 
be a part of the programme. 


At the Oklahoma shoot, held at El Reno, May 7 and 8, Reust 
won first in the live-bird championship with a score of 23 out of 
25. Heer was first in target averages for the two days. 


The programme of the third annual Maryland County shoot has 
the following in large type: “Look out for Capt. J. R. Malone’s 
ninth annual midsummer shoot in August, 1903.” 

* 

The champion event for the individual amateur championship of 
New York is to be at 100 single targets only, and not at 60 
singles and 20 pairs, as mentioned last week. 


The Emerald Gun Club’s May shoot has been postponed to 
June 2. 
June 16. 


The regular June shoot of this club will take place on 


R 
The New Britain, Conn., Gun Club contemplates holding an 
all-day shoot May 30 on its new grounds, and thereby make a 
formal opening. 


It is rumored that the Bayonne, N. J., Gun Club will shoot a 
ten-man team race at Bayonne with the Secaucus Gun Club, for 
a purse. 


The Scranton, Pa., Rod and Gun Club announces that it will 


hold its fifth annual tournament on Decoration Day, May 30. 
BERNARD WATERS. 


Schuylkill County League Tournament. 


Tremont, Pa., May 14—The Schuylkill County League of 
Game and Fish Protective Associations held a semi-annual tourna- 
ment to-day. Delegates and shooters were present to the number 
of fifty or more. The irrepressible T. H. Keller, of New York, 
was of the visitors, and was shooting in good form. 

Officers for the ensuing year were elected as follows: President, 
Dr. H. J. Bricker, of Mahanoy City; Vice-President, Fen Cooper, 
Mahanoy City; Secretary, Samuel Gore, Pottsville; Treasurer, B. 
V. Murphy, Tremont; Solicitor, W. J. Whitehouse, Pottsville. 

The next meeting of the League will be held next September in 
Pottsville. 

The Peters Cartridge Company cup and the County medal were 
the main events. The former was won by the Llewellyn team; 
the Tremont team was the holder. The County medal was won 
by David Wise, of Minersville; the prior holder was C. F. 
Seltzer, of Pottsville. 

Peters trophy team shoot, five-man teams, 20 targets per man: 

Pottsville Team No. 1.—Wise 19, Seltzer 17, Rehrig 15, Pritchard 
17, Knittle 14; total 82. 

Tremont Team No. 1.—Bradley 13, Bonewitz 15, Machemer 19, 
Murphy 14, Dillfield 17; total 78. 


Pottsville Team No. 2.—Davenport 17, Haverty 17, Gore i 
Schuster 16, Wool 14; total 81. 


Llewellyn Team.—Weir 18, W. Lawrence 17, Adams 18, G. 
Lawrence 16, Daubert 17; total 86. 

Beckville Team.—J. Springer 13, Knittle 12, E. Springer 10, 
Beck 14, Krammes 14; total 63. 

Tremont Team No. 2.—Simon 14, Leininger 16, Weal 13, Maguire 
12, Faust 13; total 68. 

Programme events: 





Events: 













Events: 123456 123466 

Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 25 Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 25 
C Adams ....... €.. 643 42 ER accuses bak Yeu, Oe a etom al 
M Cooper.....-. ) te ae oe a) RR aaar 88 72 
T H Keller..... 9 8 9 8 822 Schuster ........... 66 4.. 
Rehrig ......+-+ Boe, Si ea aes REE ceccne os sa \ re oes! 
Pat cccsccccccs Osa Edn Minn RS 6 e: 
Daubert ....... Osc ca re Snipe — Weeiedacien ott; 0a 8 Saeed 
Gore ...cceceeee Wi scns e a COV idence ania cy, ee Me 
One-Trigger ...10 9 8 772% R Weir 20000000 0 2 a" 
Bricker .......+ Sis OOD M Mate iis... 835 ie 
Pritchard .....; 6 .. .. «. -. 16 '.: 
Krause . $.. $48 Pe 
Seltzer ... «Ode ee pe 
Davenport ..... 2 46 7 4.. 37° 
H Beck ........ S.«. 6-4-6. 9 is 
Updegrave .... 7 7 7.. 719 Purcell 2. 
wij Beck haeweke? of 6.... 5.. Goetler a 
Springer ....... -- Fei en, Mite SEARS CC o seed anes, cecal 5. 
Ed Springer.... .. 5.... 8.. Raring 4 
eS Sy CE RES a rae. 2 
Bradley . 9.......- Hoffman 2 
WME cecan- cues. ss C3...28 WO eins Sessa 6b ere 6 
Knittle Psi 9 Oe easiest sg hs eek, 1 
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Woggles EOS AE MO si 00c5 6a ce ce” Be 
H Adams.. +) Diba se teed: OMB N 35820 So Sb oes eae 
G Lawrence...... 7 @ & 718 Machemer ..... .. .. .. .. 16 
LGU os cikendees ns senaeas a OU ig gases on ge oe EN 
N Lawrence.... .. OS 3 SO Se OE wositiss Se ea ee 
D Leininger.... .. QF no Th, Osiris eas ea 
Krammes ...... .. «+ S67 ..; 





Remiagton Gun Club, 
Itron, N. Y., May 16.—There was a good attendance at the 
second regular shoot of the Remington Gun Club this afternoon. 
The next regular shoot will be held Saturday, June 6. 





Events: 23 4 Events: 1234 

Targets 25 10 15 10 Targets: 25 10 15 10 
VME Cio sncscctves wee Enea NG Sek os ce ocean 18 6... 
eee 2 ea eee earate se vi @ 
De Lany 2.. 5 Hubbard sissy Ma Wee es 
Hepburn - 22 8 9.. Tomlinson ..........2% 911 9 
Pederson 2110 1510 De Bourdieu ......... 16 .. «s o« 
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IN NEW JERSEY. 
Trenton Shooting Association. 


Trenton, N. J.—The following scores were made at the shoot of 
the Trenton Shooting Association, held on May 9: 








Events: i 3°:3: 4-36: 1.8 39 BB 
Targets: 10 15.10 15 10 10 10 10 15 0 2B 
Young oe a: 2 EO 
Grant $13 8°38 9.8. Re 
8 ll 1013 88 7 7 0 10 22 
larvey Se a ee cee eae hy: i ah lee 
Brinley os oe a © pe ee a 
Kemp i Or BaD de ne 14 
Meath vectidyaaete 2 en ae a ee ¥ 
ST nck) abheioceb eases ke ae ee tek ke ca oe 
oS Bee ee ore ere os o7S us ee 
RI. ss hte WR a sce wp eases P65 Mi. ae 
F W Matthews ............ ere, ae 
DE Tb cucnss Be eae eS 
W H Matthe “$2 Cw eB 
BEN: Seatac sine =b00.Awexeas 2 10 3 12 
IIR nw aman ven in one nmes a ae hs Re be a ate Sees, ees 
RE Ava teckocdedenckvepue Ge be Sa. <p Tole ae US ee eee 
Trenton, N. J., May 16.—The tournament of the Trenton Shoot- 
ing Association, held to-day, was a pleasing success. Wilming- 


ton, Philadelphia and New York were well represented in the 
competition. There were eleven events. Mr. Luther J. Squier 
was high gun with a total of 186 out of 200, the programme total. 
Neaf Apgar was second with 185; Chris. Feigenspan was third 
with 184. A steady breeze added to the difficulties of the shoot- 








ing. Four extra events were shot. The scores follow: 
Events: 5 6 7 8 $1011 Shot 
Targets: 30 20 15 25 15 15 15 20 at. Broke. 

J A KR Elliott......... 917 12 20 12 11 15 18 200 172 
DER cpbigeccevecs 5 13 11 20 14 13 12 20 200 165 
> PUGET. ceca ceence 7 16 14 20 14 12 14 17 200 171 
i i. .cepsepeed WUMBRULRLB 200 147 
W H Hobbs.......... —~6.9.. BBM .. 125 102 
Be JF RE ow oeevccccpe 28 18 15 24 13 13 14 18 200 186 
SER nen nakcces 1712231012 917 200 149 
Sn EMO cecdccccen dt 13 13 13 18 200 171 
Grant SiS on lalate . 1113 16 145 lll 
C W Feigenspan..... 3 15 15 12 19 200 184 
Dr W Gardiner....... 12 14 15 200 155 
Albert Young ....... is 9 12 200 148 
oe SL, oak epee eden shee mM si aiceete capes tka 75 60 
E E Sickley..... ; ot 110 90 
Ma i nasosneh is A ED es a8 cae 6h 95 68 
C5 BS REP cic cescnee 13 13 14 27 14 13 2211 141417 200 172 
Capt Money .......... 10 10 13 2817 13 2215101120 200 169 
G ® Schneider........ 12 12 13 2116 121815121114 200 156 
Neaf Apgar .......... 14 13 15 28 18 13 22 15 14 16 18 200 185 
Bessemar ....... wees ee oe 9 21 24:13 20 13 10 15 15 170 130 
ts RD, wale agwen ooo oe IB BII11921012 2 170 130 
Te CRED * niin neces sah Se tod: be. ae a oo ee ae ee a, 140 118 
DRAPE dcvcdascens be eS eee | Pa 75 58 
TE”. snvnentsuéieons 5 én pales nt ak Se bas 50 30 
Tt a asccpeéguosens, oc: op: 0s ve SS BE be a2 28 ce 90 15 14 
GEOG. S iv anescte ve 0 5 pw Sapa Te ech 45 23 
a MEL wecerseie as eS pe ree 30 25 
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SER wtisdas atx oy me in oi. Ee Ee on 70 41 
GUE “iter edesksse se 26 0s ce OE ot ae a ee sc 70 41 
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North River Gun Club. 


Edgewater, N. J., May 16.—The 
Gun Club, 


members of the North River 
shoot to-day, were favored with delight- 
spring weather. Mr. Gus Greiff, who has 
been out of form for some time past, shot well and showed a 


at the weekly 


fully clean and pleasant 


positive gain in form. In event 11, at doubles, he scored 9 out 
of 10. The scores follow: 

Events: 132.24 5.6.7 8 9 10 11 12 13 
Targets: 10 10 15 10 15 10 10 25 15 10 10 10 10 
DEEP Thisiecdedecetececnssss CUS? OTe OV Vas 
SOR + wide o padéne , cosodes OB 6 3-88 F.F3b..*s- 8 
Greiff Sap GS bony Sseeanaile'sidein ii ane be es ae ee 
EE, cca cutinen pc i balbice - 7612 712 6 618 8 & 6 EG SE 
Pe ii noc ct jwise ta Se J op ae Os 
OR lich ocikindd vp ctteceeshc bo vies (6.8 6 Bae sewer = 
IR’ 5nd ipehininneyhibenes, ols SE Bu OS Lew oo te 
Dt. it csns wecknhs spouse ch, pe eae ee » SS Wise 
BONE Deb cdddiccceccavnds oo be we ve Pe oe Pe ee 
OOD nniledsbacertdde vewccvecs ous xe:08 40/8 FT Baan B24 oo 
I ceatins iu. dh an wk hee in en ee 
Sidway osaeeerer Syusnenéuseel bs. wb en. 50 eet Ar. ae ube. oh, ee 

Events Nos. 1, 6 and 11 were 5 pairs; event No. 8, handicap 


prize shoot. Jas. R. 


The Italian Gun Club, 


On May 12 the members of the Italian Gun Club assembled in 
full force at Outwater’s grounds, on the banks of the Hackensack, 
Caristadt, N. J., the occasion being the regular monthly club 
contest at 10 birds, in which fourteen members faced the score. 
Saldarini, with 9 kills, won the club event. 


MERRILL, Sec’y. 


His eighth bird was a 
Barbieri, Germolini and. 
Rigani divided second honors with 7 kills each. Raoli shot up 
which added six birds to his yearly average. As 


hard driver, which he failed to stop. 


his April score, 
usual, there was a large gathering of friends, and the day was a 


most pleasant one for the sport. The scores were as follows: 





EC aceieauh Kew aitiee 1110212000— 6 Covati .............200011%012— 5 
Minewini ...........00101°0010— 3 Arignoni .......... 1010211000— 5 
Sarbieri -2021012201— 7 .Bencetti ............ 1000010220— 4 
Gerbolini .........220°11*111— 7* Dr Felice ... ...1000100022— 4 
nn. aadchvessed 0320100112— @?Raoli ......... . .1020002201— 5 
I  akatat as nae 0012210211— 7 Di Barnardi 0000200022— 3 
Saldarini ...... . -2221212022— 9 -Raoli ..............2220100022— 6 
Anguivola ......... 0202010002— 4 


Franklin Gun Club. 


Franklin Furnace, N. J. 
were as follows: 


In event 1 at 10 targets, the scores 
Andrew Wright 3, Harry Pope 9, John Wil- 
liams 5, \V. J. Pope 6, Frank Kishpay 5, Alfred Right 4, Elmer 
Black 1. 

Hudson Gun Club, 


Jersey. City, N. J., May 19.—There was a good attendance and 
pleasant weather as favorable conditions for the weekly shoot of 
the Hudson Gun Club. Some excellent scores were made: 





Events: a 2 8: Ok. ee ee 
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Events 6 and 7 were at 20yds. 


Erle Gua Club, 


Carlstadt, N. J.—The Erie Gun Club, one of the oldest shoot- 
ing organizations of South Brooklyn, wound up its winter sea- 
son in true shooting style at Outwater’s grounds, Carlstadt, N. 
J., on Wednesday of last week. There will be no shooting during 


_ defended the challenge medal, defeating Chas. 


June, July-and August; as the: club:contests are at 14 -birds in- 
stead of 7 as in former years. 

Charles Plate won the club event with a score of 13, losing his 
sixth bird, a fast right-quarterer. Henry Dohrman and Charles 
Detlefsen divided second honors with 12 each, while Finnigan, 
Hitchcock and Sweeney tied for third place with 11. 

As a wind-up of the season, John Hen served one of his old- 
time dinners, and the boys were at the score from soup to pivot. 








The birds were a fair lot, and many friends were present. Scores 
follow: 

BE: Dinca OB SiR haste Ficis ibis wie 02122222201211—12 
G Humphreys, 28 ..........000.-- ..01120221*01011— 9 
CC RES TE <ockses iedvens ncksenene 11211012222212—13 
CL BE wus cavers kabacaes 21211112201101—12 
NEE EB: . bin ca veces ciwisbisede 12220011020021— 9 
Pe EE -euliibesl ceed svaderwnbes . .-00011102000222— 7 
C H Luhrssen, 26 .........+0+: -00121100000101— 6 
P Finnigan, 26 . a -22101*22102211—11 
H Jankowsky, 27. Poo ve Pewews webied 0 sdbnaVeet .-.12121000001111— 9 
BR: NE OR sign én gins kone oh tuisirs Menino Ve . ..20212010101201— 9 
BE FP  . ONG sh ncteeistaaestatnbicciesseseine 2202212*021111—11 


Jeanette Gun Club. 


There was a good attendance Friday last at the regular monthly 
contest of the Jeanette Gun Club, on the grounds of the Hudson 
County Driving Park, at Guttenberg, N. J. Although the day 
was mild, the birds proved to be a good lot of flyers, as the 
scores will show. Schorty, on the 20yd. mark, won Class A 
medal with 10 straight, defeating Steffens, Greiff and Loeble, all 
at 30yds. George Haggerdorn, a guest, also grassed 10, and 
Henry Pape won the Class B medal, at 28yds., with a straight 
score—well, a few were hard ones, while President Fred Ahlers 
decamped with Class C prize with 8, losing his first and tenth 
birds. Following the club event, Chris. Interman successfully 
Meyerdiercks by 
a score of 14 to 11. Next in order was the team race at 5 birds 
a man between Capt. Ehlen’s team and one headed by Capt. 
Pape, which resulted in a victory for Ehlen’s team by 5 birds, the 
score being 32 to 27. Preceding all events, C. Meyer, with the 
gun that “Frank got,” defeated Chas. Steffens in a 5-bird match 








at 30yds. rise, both contestants using brush guns. Scores: 

PF Bihan, Be ccccves *111121210— 8 C Interman, 28..... 2102221121— 9 
F Kastens, 28 1122110122— 9 G Haggerdorn, 30. .2222222222—10 
C Meyer, 30........ 1111202211I— 9 C Thyssen, 28...... 1210010220— 6 
J Kroeger, 28....... 2111122*01—. 8 J Luhrman, 25.....2222110000— 6 
C Steffens, 30...... 11222021*0— 7 \ Hainhorst, 28.....1101011211— 8 
Er ROG, Usb pp caseve 1221112122— 10 W _ Robhlfs, 28....... 0101010011— 5 
G Greiff, 30.. J 2 9 C Meyerdiercks, 28.12010110*0— 5 
Schorty, a Pesweliewe 2122212222 — G E Loeble, 30..... 1201220101— 7 
H Gerdes, 

Challenge rena 15 birds: 

C Benny BB nscsies ciitnstvvias cophvivgceccias 111122121101222—14 
Cr IER, TR on nasinchh sbockeadcabertovesaibos 101121102102022—11 


Team match, 5 men a side, 5 birds per man: 





AF eee 21102—4 PRD bo secincesices 22210—4 
© EE, contaverescen 21211—5 G E Greiff...........12221—5 
SS ED ec nccccoost 21121—5 Ses RAMEE: 000655 e000 01202—3 
G W Hagedorn....... 22002—3 ee RSP 12111—5 
© POD svesevenne 12102—4 J H Kroeger.. 00010—1 
C Meyerdiercks ..... 00111—3 } H Hainhorst.......10111—4 
MOURNE Acdncesetané cans 12201—4 C H Thyssen......... 11110—4 
GMOE csbbigsvcuscaee 21201—4—32 J Luhrman .......... 00001—1 


Richmond Gun Club, 


Newark, N. J.—Albert A. Schoverling was very much talked 
about on Saturday of last week by winning a solid silver loving 
cup and the championship of the Richmond Gun Club, at Smith 
Brothers’ grounds, Newark, N. |. F. Hatkins and Ed Lovett 
were close seconds with 11 each, and divided second honors in the 
cup race. Baron Von Walkenberg, Fessenden and Hawes divided 
second money in the sweepstakes with 12 each. 

In the 5-bird event Schoverling, Reierson and Hawes were 
high guns and divided first and second moneys. 

The birds were, as usual, a fast lot, and the day an ideal one. 
Following are the scores: 

No. 1, 5 birds, $2, 29yds.: 


Schoverling ......-c.csses 22220—4 Reierson ........e.eseeee: 1221*—4 
BENE kpveavct pus vonneess SO, - MEMDOD  cneccntesivovesseas 1*112—4 

Richmond Gun Club championship, 15 birds, Rose system: 
RB Babevaing, WDacowovi costs céconnsaneveoseugecs Seneseeetay 22-18 
G Bechtel, 29 10*12011*221002— 


E Joline, _ ESE Re Smee EO EE 13 
Hatkins, 29. 120121002222202— 

M Reierson, 29 *"11020¢200120101— & 
E Lovett, 29 102222202001222—11 


vz} 








L W Colquitt, ‘ 220212202022222—12 

Vea PE, Bie code csbvccvcccucccestecvece -0220°022022202*— 8 

iP REE TN 5. kcnianinwe cb baeesueaupeeeh ot . 2%2222220222022—12 

ay WEL ED ‘indo des tncknachebicbabupesiodiecetios g 2000222—10 

Fe TEN ET Rovian Gabevckdechcecdosecseeedsmennscee 122222271022020—12 
H. P. Fessenden was referee. 


Union Gun Club. 


Rutherford, N. J., May 16.—There were twenty-three contestants 
at the weekly shoot of the Union Gun Club to-day. The scores 
follow: 








Events: a 22 2B 68) 51:4 % Bd 
Targets: 15 15 15 1b 15 16 16 BG OB 
SM ann bosichotwneiieaeeuenseth nio8:98: 9) 7am WW 2 
BNUEE Wen wecinccicdticcesccheceudees cS Se" ee ot ce a ty 
REEL. obeccsedccnkectsestsstabpeuns a. 2 Ff 
SEEGER  scnduoecban wee SBBPRDMNM NS 
Van Tassel .... ape. ae 9 13 11 10 
GES WE as dh 5s Lieu Sse deere 3 see NO, Fo Me 
Von Lengerke 10 10 122 4 13 «12 13 «16 
UE « chdcianhacedpvtdenghheeie 4 » 44. -@..8 38: .. 
— PEbSeab vobeesineghdeapelbessy 9 i cee ee) aha ew ites 
GE Sic ANS crash techs iibe Sebeus 9 6 10 9 9 10 18 
EOE dicen vac ecctdebuess ‘ DS B67 BS Dons. TT ees 
CARS on sicice 13 13 13 ll 14 21 
sas uae > Sa ck ae ee 
; ae a 
Heb ienddanwiveysssdatesbsninnad 10 14 12 12... 
neler cimnEeenteswhaehekny’ -- 10 ll 13 122 18 2 
coupetiananaiea sec anal se ie 6a a ORE Se ae ee 
Esencevon everresbe anne ows be ee ae Oe. rE Ee 
beiugae 6C ila el 6a) ERO rade 
eeubiniine trio ibe RS Ee 
Carlough ... ee eee 
PRGRVER ~ ec iiwsesset eke Set ks ie er ee eb Tae 
H Von Lengerke...........ss0.e:: sae 


C. B. Axrorp, Sec’y. 


Enterprise Gun Club, 


McKeesport, Pa., May 16.—The shoot of the Enterprise Gun 
Club to-day had contestants and scores as follows: 





Events: a 2 Ree we oe 
Targets: 10 15 10 15 10 15 10 
ee “ERP Tee tt ee ee ee ee 
BERENS «apie cncccnkseostehdensbiyenapibakes wes BR Bini ag, cab tion 
RII <2. nanioncusivnantiipadancianddlee ne Ce ea 
i x sp 26 2. 8 we 

6 6 6M 46 4 

SREB: Beh tavives 

See ee, ok ee 

OS ns 6 va <- oe 

S2 @ <8 Biases we 

Fcc glen ne ie h® be 

be a a a oe Se 

Gro. W. Matns, Sec’y. 


Crawfordsville Tournament. 


Cominc so close on the heels of Paducah, it will interest all 
lovers of trapshooting to know that Tobacco Bill has “gone and 
done it.” Just laid Fritz Gilbert, his side partner, in the shade; 
398 out of 400 im a two days’ tournament is the record. We 
must not forget that Pop Heikes was a busy boy; he made 199 
the first day and 193 the second day. There were so many other 
good scores that all cannot herein be singled out, yet Hughy 
Clark going down the line with 194 is not to be passed by. 

The happiest lot of shooters—and among them the best that 
every gathered at one tournament of like nature—met at Craw- 
fordsville, Ind., May 11, and the day was so perfect, the trap 
on its good behavior, as it was run by a one-legged mad. Ed. 
Voris was there to greet them, and all his lieutenants were ready 
to attend to every want, and the most complaint I heard was that 
the dinner furnished was too good. Read the scores all over; 
they tell the tale of the most perfect conditions. 

This is the twenty-fifth time that Crawfordsville has held a 
spring tournament, and as Pop Heikes has attended most of 
them, he only desires to.live to attend twenty-five more of just 
such perfectly managed tournaments. When Crawfordsville 
claims dates there is no use of worrying about anything only your 
shells, and then not to forget the dates. Voris, Stillwell, Snyder, 
Helm, Lacy and about fifty more very good gentlemen will attend 
to all the details, and what they overlook you can rely on Dad 
Detrick not failing in the smallest particular. Few clubs have a 
keeper living in the club house. Long live the Crawfordsville 
Club, and may more records be made on their perfect grounds. 

Several years ago Ralph Trimble was just starting out, and he 
made a record at this city which has not been equalled, breaking 
144 out of 145 targets, all reverse angles. 

Tramp Irwin shot through a live-bird programme and killed 100 
per cent. There are many other very large scores on record made 
there, and there will be many more in the future. But who can 
beat the one herein chronicled. It may stand for years, and may 
never again be excelled save at the historic grounds at Craw- 
fordsville. 




























Events: 678 91011122 

Targets: 15 20 15 20 15 20 15 
SE cin c eu ntns cccckdeesehuets seni 15 20 15 20 15 20 15 
BPI, ‘ont aeeecansnabenastiastnntadeks $15 17 13 18 1017 15 
Stillwell Ov sedccccccceescorcesescese $13 18 14 16 13 18 12 
MIND 1 ii dntn oe tte ccnnenuin a6 honk 7 14 18 13 20 1419 15 
REE. nhvnabibaberveaneinb cane yen 13 18 13 18 13 16 15 
Heikes 15 20 15 19 15 20 15 
Burnside ... 7 012 15 1419 1517 14 
Hirschman 9 141814181317 .. 
EEL es bude sade Goctbiet+ncveaseds econ 8 13 17 15 19 12 20 14 
McCaffrey 8 D 0 13 19 17 12 19 14 
DT / vaseeheanenccseane. Covet eta 8 ; 313 20 15 20 15 20 15 
Ral “UNOD - cecchocentcvancseéacecs 9 13 17 14 20 14 2 17 1419 15 
Wt usbniehednnmmanebebentetdosin 10 14 16 11 19 14 5 16 15 17 14 
DE ninnacynabengebdeneevenct 10 13 17 12 17 14 18 15 18 14 19 13 
Clark 9 14 18 13 20 14 15 18 15 20 15 
Rike 10 15 18 15 20 13 20 15 19 14 20 2 
Peck ... 9 13 18 14 17 13 20 15 18 14 18 14 
Heffley 6 13 20 10 19 13 12 18 13 15 13 
EEG - gonassoncnphann cee: eve esse 10 13 17 14 19 15 15 13 17 14 19 15 
CE vienccadeconebanbanenncéenest ‘ 15 20 13 18 14 19 15 
DEOROIL, ch nepeeosncadtboahaeht> neat 5 14 16 12 15 13 18 14 
DEED. odatacavedsneenedibves sonnspente 14 20 15 17 12 19 15 
MED  asbdesucdsecscoceuvatyretetnd’ Re Be BO secu" se 
DE apegubeatcageapeonceei tase 16191517...... 
DE -émedoneanebecevontsnesbansinses 13 19 13 19 13 19 14 
FLYNN ....ccccccesccccssseccscesoocs 14 18 13 18 13:19 13 
Dy “sshvsesceusesds > 11 17 15 20 15 18 14 
Sherwood .....+.se0+ 8 1417 13 16 13 15 15 
TEE Shancaveds Grcenfosececenenges pil... .. = ensn0 

suckingham we; S060) a0 ie 
MUM cheocbaceqodes cb dete ebosesdees ae oe Aaa Oe os 
BO, sn nksdeuce bad dteskpsntn cacs Varese 51017 9..01 13 
DGGE cp aencogpetansenetheseatounas » Mien wes li 
Jack Snipe 5131413 20. o> 
Short 513191318. 
Bell 5 15 12 oe 
Servis og.20 be ‘et SDSS Ehae’e 
Dl; checnhintthapdenn tts cnemammnn eee. oe. ae ; op, at ok ahs ewe 
DE chesds sue Seusaieenneswncnhi Eh. o9i.de. 05. 4d\e0 02 ae Bene. 6s 
REI? Ain ni un onc utanonseekne: 46,0b 60rnn be one dh BP ak v6.00 
DY “ubadlindoelancctisadaineestiresses\ 0 8%ce bss a0 26 mantis 14 20 15 
OD. +04 cnschatnpatochasenerseusan ae Pantie he nt ee Ba a «au oke 
UGE cviacicigie evescsvccosesocece SOB Oe 00 TB os sear tp Gwies 

Second Day. 

Events 12346678 910n12 

Targets 10 15 20 15 20 15 20 15 20 15 20 15 
Ceneer .... ahenssieteeniinbe obvbbeneteis 10 15 19 15 20 15 20 15 20 15 20 15 
EME ca vockhek smcendvd asi wnbthduuiee 9 14 19 13 19 14 18 13 16 14 20 13 
Stillwell 9 11 18 13 19 13 17 14 18 13 17 12 
Wiggins 9 13 18 13 17 14 17 14 20 14 20 14 
Trimble 9 14 19 12 19 14 18 14 19 14 18 13 
Heikes 9 15 20 15 19 13 20 15 20 13 19 15 
Burnside 9 12 18 13 17 12 19 13 20 15 18 14 
Ua tetinaneenaind --»» 91415 14 18 14 19 13 18 14 19 14 
DE” cavdedvapes vated cevacsundkine 8 14 20 14 19 15 14 11 20 15 19 13 
Washburn 7 10 19 13 18 12 18 12 17 12 19 13 
Pen Uda aed Shad eenscecees 10 14 19 14 20 14 18 15 20 11 19 14 
Le Compte 8 13 20 15 19 13 18 14 19 15 17 14 
WED '‘wennsies -» 914 20 11 17 13 20 15 12 13 19 15 
FIFRA ..cscvese - 10 13 17 13 18 11 19 11 15 10 13 14 
I: nese bana 9 13 20 15 20 14 20 14 19 15 20 15 
ME - anche monies hsb een teeetaddh cen 9 15 20 15 17 15 20 14 20 15 18 14 
Waters 9 14 19 14 20 14 19 14 19 14 19 13 
Heffley 8 12 17 13 16 14 17 14 16 14 18 13 
Connors 10 14 20 14 20 15 19 14 18 12 20 15 
Hughes 9 13 19 15 16 14 20 14 19 15 20 15 
Marshall 7 14 18 15 19 11 19 12 19 13 20 12 
EL. cach can 8 15 19 13 17 13 20 12 19 14 20 12 
Smiley ..... 911 16 1314101112. ad 
RE. cevese 8 13 17 15 19 14 17 11 19 13.19 13 
Dugan. .....0-ceseceees 5 15 19 13 16 1213 12181316 .. 
RAVE Bova cessor ddetontvensttucciian. ee 20 13 17 14 18 14 16 14.19 15 
Tompson +» «- 19 1417 15 19 14 19 13 19 15 
BEE wexanscaccresssebuateuryecesSiue Ss oa 18 15 16 12 17 13 15 13 19 14 
Sarvis 8 1217 ats Se ee i oe 
Snyder 915. : dan Kae ols oe 
Shaw ... - 14 iz. 
Detrich Se ee ee eee 
TOME cocosvesccnequs ees a as a 54 Ae ine oe 
INE. in 6 incvaseoeabnopebntnesadtc MO cabs chsbaceeiasies G5 13 17 12 


Cincinnati Gun Club, 

Cincinnati, O., May 9.—The Cincinnati Gun Club cash prize 
contest resulted as follows: 

Barker (18) 45, Medieo (16) 45, Gerlaugh (16) 45, Gambell (20) 44, 
Ackley (15) 44, Herman (17) 44, R. Trimble (21) 44, Wilson (17) 
44, Faran (18) 42, Nye (16) 41, Ahlers (19) 41, Willie (16) 40, Capt 
(17) 40, Maynard (18) 40, McB. (16) 39, Corry (17) 39, Harris (19) 
37, Falk (16) 36, J. B. (17) 36, Roanoke (16) 35, Lindsley (16) 35, 
Block (18) 34, Du Bray (17) 34, Jack (16) 32. 

Team race, 50 targets, I6yds.: 

Gambell 49, Medico 46, Faran 46, Wilson 44, Ackley 44, Capt 42, 
Lindsley 41, Roanoke 37, Jack 33; total 382. 

Maynard 46, Harris 43, Block 43, Herman 42, Gerlaugh 38, Willie 
37, Du Bray 36, McB. 36, J. B. 33; total 354. 

At the annual meeting the following board was elected: R. H. 
West, G. W. Schuler, J. B. Mosby, Dr. A. B. Heyl, Fred Dreihs, 
Joe Coyle, Lou Ahlers, J. E. Worth (Maynard), Herman Jergens. 
Officers will be named at regular monthly meeting. 

Three hundred and fifteen thousand targets were thrown the past 
year. One and one-third fare has been obtained for State shoot 
all over United States, 
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Interstate Tournament at DuBois. 


Du Bos, Pa., May 16.—The trapshooting tournament given by 
the Interstate Association for the Du Bois Rod and Gun Club, on 
May 13 and 14, was a very pleasant affair. The Sirst day, as far as 
weather conditions were concerned, was perfect, and thirty-three 
contestants, some of them of national reputation, faced the traps 
in all of the events brought off. Twenty-three took part in the 
entire programme of the day. Some of thése were members of the 
local club, and several were from surrounding towns. Zhe shoot- 
ing was witnessed by a large number of people, quite a few of the 
spectators being ladies. 

There were ten events, four at 15 targets, four at 20 and two at 
2. L. J. Squier, of Wilmington, Del., was high gun for the day, 
and he made the largest number of straight scores, five. Out of 
the 190 targets shot at, Squier missed but 9. J. T. Atkinson, of 
New Castle, Pa., was second high gun with 176 breaks. L. B. 
Fleming, of Pittsburg, Pa., was third high gun with a total score 
of 175 breaks. 

Messrs. Guinsburg, Quinn, Kelly and Wolfe made up a squad 
of local men who participated in all of the events. Messrs. Munch 
and Sullivan shot in all but one event. Kelley was in the best 
form among the local men, his total for the day being 167. Guins- 
burg scored 155, Quinn 146, Munch 139, Wolfe 136, and Sullivan 
120. The number of targets shot at by Munch was 175, and by 
Sullivan 170. 

Burgoon, of Clearfield, Pa., was well up among ‘the number 
with the high scores, scoring 164 out of the 190. Sizer, of Kane, 
Pa., broke 171, and No. 9%, the cognomen of a gentleman from 
the same city, broke’ 166. 

The new score sheets, copyrighted by Mr. Chas G. Grubb, of 
Pittsburg, Pa., were given a trial by Manager Shaner, and they 
gave the best of satisfaction. Manager Shaner stated that he will 
use them at all Interstate Association tournaments in place of a 
blackboard, the possibility of mistakes being reduced to a mini- 
mum when using them. 

The programme of the second day was an exact- duplicate of the 
first day. Thirty contestants, but three less than the number 
taking part the first day, participated, and twenty-two shot in all 
of the events. It was another favorable day for the marksmen, 
the weather being fine and the scores made were first class. 

Again Squier carried off the high gun honors, shooting at 190 
targets and breaking the same number as he did the first day, 181. 
Nobles, of Olean, N. Y., was second high man with a score of 178, 
Atkinson was third with 177. Dr. W. Jessop, of Kittanning, Pa., 
and L. V. Byer, of Rochester, N. Y., tied for fourth place with 
scores of 172 each. 

The local club was represented by Messrs. Sullivan, Quinn, 
Kelly, Munch, Cotter, Guinsburg and Wolfe, and each one took 
part in all of the events. Kelly again led the home talent, scoring 
163 breaks. Wolfe was close up to him with a score of 158. Bur- 
goon was in good form, as he was on the previous day, and he 
broke 163 targets. 

The tournament was handled in a very able manner by Man- 
ager Shaner, assisted by Mr. Chas. G. Grubb, of Pittsburg. 

The scores of both days follow: 


First Day, May 33. 


Events: 












123 465 678 910 Shot 
Targets: 15 20 20 15 25 15 20 20 15 25 at. Broke. 
PEE eo cise cccsovcesaes 12 20 15 14 231519201424 190 176 
SE” Sixcunedcaencqescas 15 20 19 15 23 15 20 18 15 21 190 181 
ED ok chcocceneetanh 14 17 19 12 24 14 19 18 13 25 190 175 
8” ig SS 14171414 221316161218 190 156 
OED. s6hcnctcdxeuesee 14 15 171418 1415201319 190 159 
Hull cvbesiovcscesceccesas 12 19 19 15 22 13 17 20 13 19 190 169 
CSUIMODEEE oc ccccvccsce --- 1219 191017121418 925 190 155 
ease cat cosuonekeuhinnen 10 1717 12 171218141524 190 156 
SE tenn dbénbeenpuweellan TMA A gr gee 35 20 
WD. peditasncccacuakes 13 18 16 13 231517181120 190 164 
NO. TE cccccacessscesscse 10 18 16 13 241317191323 190 166 
ee eee --- 15 18 19 12 25.13 1619 12 22.- 190 §=171 
H Wilson .. --«» 10 20 19 14 22 11171912 23 190 8167 
Nitrow ...... --» 1416 1411 221218171518 190 154 
L V Byer.. .--- 13 16 15 12 231419181422 19 166 
Burgoon ...... ---» 11 17 12 14 211417201423 190 164 
L F Leyer... 9 810 5151110121117 190 107 
Nobles ....... -»- 111717 138 211417181525 190 168 
Dailey veccccvccccccccceve 7 8101017 910 5 814 190 98 
Quine miboseneuns <veo ors 1215 1510201117181117 109 146 
SEs std veduads SWonnacre 13 17 19 13 211418171322 190 167 
WEEE cu ccavsecscadcen ees 121513 9141014161122 190 136 
BN Ses eveddadecsideder es 14 17 12 221113141422 175 1389 
SE Ys cciindngedscenee 1221316 81611..171116 170 120 
Re a arr 21 WB ees 70 51 
GEE bencek>cpmedeueeterh w6.cbe Gaseh cies stab a sa oe 20 12 
WN. Gh dcoveeerceceslet orks sé2qg0 ed a0 19 15 11 20 80 65 
CEE: hac bdncenctecbegs 48 06, cous ee. taran 15 1417 60 47 
PE RUS svi cbathiteseVarke OG ce <e° uc ee ke a ess 35 19 
Zerbe .. 19 12 22 60 53 
Callahan ...... 12 716 60 35 
Summerville .. 3 12 917 60 38 
Whitman .......0eeseeeee il 25 i 
Second Day, May 14. 
Events: 123 46 678 910 Shot 
Targets: 15 20 20 15 25 15 20 20 15 25 at. Broke 
Atkinson ........... +oeee 12 19 19 14 23 14 20 2013 238 «869190 §=177 
Squier ....... +. 18 19 17 16 26 15 18 2015 24 «4190 = §6181 
Fleming s - 15 17 18 14 20 13 201713 23 «190 6170 
Keleey  .s cds isnns -- 1318 19 15 2211 20181221 190 169 
Bessemer ........ --- 1381418 11 231219151423 190 162 
Hull o...ccocces. --- 1218 16 13 211118201421 190 164 
Guinsburg ..-. -- 111617 10 231416131219 190 151 
ESSOP ....... -. 12 18 18 14 23 1418191323 190 172 
ulford .... -- 111617 14 201116161320 190 154 
Cotter .... -»» 8151512 20131514 718 190 137 
OSS ere eae repay --». 13 16 15 1119 1418181222 190 158 
Byer. ....cceee. +» 12 17.20 15 22 1418181422 190 172 
HItFOW =... cccceeeesees -- 1215 16111913151814238 1909 156 
aa asrissewiiee dts -» 1415 19 14 201419151423 190 167 
Nobles -» 13 18 2013 261417191524 19 178 
Burgoon . 1417 17 10 2013 19191321 190 163 
Daile 1110131013 711 9 8.. 165 92 
Calla! 8 910-717 713 9 8.. 16 88 
Eley « DM I svi oe 5. ee 95 67 
Connelly 9 BB OB. DIB is oases od ve 95 55 
Sullivan 13 111412 201220161115 199 144 
Kelly .... 12 18 17 18 221218171321 19 163 
uinn .. - 1114 11 10 20121617 720 190. 138 
unch . - 8151510 221214131118 190 138 
Wolfe ... 11 16 16 138 2213171711 21 190 156 
C L Zerbe.............++. 13 15 20 12 19 13 141812 23 «190 3-159 
Seabee nso snide 6 cs etel ted We AG. SUT oe 16 7 
NO. Gh nccscccccsscescvcce oo oo oe Tee 16 OMY. 70 
Benjamin ..........-. Sdée’ St Se hee LE CUae Ee) cae 40 24 





Clearview Gun. Club’s Shoot. 


Darsy, Pa., May 16.—The Clearview Gun Club handicap event 
at 25 targets was won by Forden, after tieing with Smith on a 
full score, the tie being decided by the tossing of a coin after two 
tie shoot-offs. The handicap allowances counted as breaks. The 


scores: 
Hdep. Brk. = 





-Hdep. Brk. Total. 
ose 7 





ones . 19 as + Elwell 18 
udwig 8 5 Bell . 20 22 
Fisher . oabitrs 3 Downes --20 3. 23 
es ac eae a 
Urian «.......00..21 9 5D Qarwa.s. iisssivecd 610 
Forden ...........18 7 @ Leicht ....:......16 4 2 
Davison ......+. 2 18 Armstrong ...... 10 «616 


Rambling Trap Notes. 
Bunkerhill, Ill. 


Wuat was to have been a live-bird plant proved to be a lively 
shooting match. -Some of the Bunkerhill boys had intended to 
have a pigeon farm, but suitable quarters could not be arranged 
and the birds went to the market after being shot at by Messrs. 
Cumming and Payne, of this city. It was hoped to arrange a 
match between shooters of this and adjoining towns, but it fell 


through. Our townsmen then tried their skill, with the following 
result: 





Cummings ....... 21020112201220122102212212212222001210222210221202—40 
POPOE F355 vows 101212211210212122001221221210212112212*2102101201—41 


Litchfield Cox test. 


The boys are not faltering. They believe in using our nice 
grounds when the “sun is shining.” The shoot held last week 
had the incentive to make our boys get around and try for better 
scores: 


Shot at. Broke. Shot at. Broke. 


SORTS avectandiabved 115 98 ClOSE > ba. cswie ewloe 60 47 
McDonald ......... 25 23 EE 'civavawgeeves 50 29 
PEE po vassncsetess 50 23 CO Sere 7 58 
Wee: was seas cces 25 9 GRIGG Savggscesccs v3) 8 
MEU. gk viucccisuns 30 4 


Iowa Boys Get Together. 


The Grand Mound Club got the shooting fever this week, and 
eleven of the boys looked up their long neglected guns and went 
out to shoot the rust off them. The scores show lack of prac- 
tice, as only two made straight scores: ; 


Events: 12346567 

Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 Broke. 
MRT CSG ccc oste AcKaameneenaderenteansias® 64 2.. €.4 28 
BEE gc nccdweeteecsthssckesecboenenses ” WO ud ee oe 23 
MEE. iccicndenss veumydeteneeiees teaekes S-O.3 ws a 20 
DE novkcescscvdasneeccqendnareyeshereans Oe ie tae ie 0 > 1 
EPGMEED «talc cacaeeebdecsscbeseeceneaneoeahasere le ae cys os 16 
DOS cc dcnceenncscencecgnatgnte indhaeees 3 4 nis aa 7 
DE shir vctacvovccenes cevaguaguensetannte 89983 6.. 43 
eM cc dnkisclenwsspecstneeinsedes uneuin 7 om 6 6... 41 
FT BOW coc cccccccccenopasasaocegensts 8 610 78 6 4 53 
PEt MS Sarde dicsuscsdcodsenaceane egnenes | Pe oe is 26 
MEL cabcucvesnesaccecctidesd cunnines eteuaee. Ure a6. cal ke 43 7 


Colored Trapshooters’ League. 


Last week the colored trapshooters met at Pleasant Hill, Mo., 
and engaged in a little practice at the traps. During the day an 
organization was perfected among the colored men, which is ex- 
pected to be to the colored shooters what the G. A. H. is to the 
whites, as some good system of handicapping will be used. 

The officers are as follows: President, Ed. Armstead, Kansas 
City, Mo.; First Vice-President, Leon Jordon, Kansas City, Mo.; 
Second Vice-President, J. E. Cohron, St. Louis, Mo.; Secretary 
and Treasurer, T. H. Cohron, Pleasant Hill, Mo.; Directors: S. 
A. Edwards, Kansas City, Mo.; N. G. Fulbright, Merriam, 
Kans.; T. H. Dawson, St. Joe, Mo.; R. H. Monday, Pleasant Hill, 
Mo., and Ed. Fort, Kansas City, Mo. 

The next annual merchandise shoot will take place at Kansas 
City during the horse show or fall festivities, in order to secure 
half fare rates. 

Harvey McMurchy was looking around for a good opportunity, 
and he spied out Mr. Cohron during the G. A. H. and offered a 
medal for the colored boys to shoot for, and here is the score of 
the McMurchy inter-city medal contest: Cooley 13, Fort 14, Jor- 
don 16, Edwards 21, Crochett 13, Gudgell 11, Monday 15, Gibson 
19, Armstead 18, Cohron 19, Monday 16, Dixon 13. 


Bonesteel, 


Mr. Leach, secretary of the Bonesteel, S. D., Gun Club, sent in 
a statement that the shooting season will open up on their grounds 
on May 26. There will be nine events of 15 targets each, $1 
entrance, four moneys, Rose system. In addition to this, Mr. 
Spotts, who holds the Peters Cartridge Company’s medal, has 
consented to put same up for open competition. This should call 
together a large crowd of shooters. 

Instead of giving added money, the club will charge one cent 
for targets, that will be the same as adding $10 to the purses 
for each 1,000 targets thrown. There should be a large gathering, 
as Fairfax, Lynch, Bristow, Butte, Armour and Geddes are our 
near neighboring towns. 

The sliding handicap will be used, the losers going up and the 


winners going back a yard. This should even up matters a bit* 


and give all a chance, 
Irving, Ill, 
Phil Standor, Irving, Ill., has sent a programme of a two 
days’ shoot that he will hold June 10 and 11, at Irving, Ill. ~All 
amateur shooters are invited to come and have two days’ shoot. 


A good lunch will be provided, and the air will be fresh and 


fine, as the shooting will be on Mr. Standor’s farm. Jouty. 





Rochester Rod and Gun Club, 


Rocuester, N. Y., May 13.—To-day the contestants in the shoot 
of the Rochester Rod and Gun Club made scores as follows: 
Bonbright cup: 





Kershner ........ 16 612 ®19 Adkin ............ 18 516 8—2%4 
Bonbright ....... 16 514 8—22 Coughlin ......... 20 515 4—19 
Newton ......... 16 5 1410-24 Rickman ........ 19 514 7—21 
WEOMEA, sclptnccanae 18 514 6—20 Wray ............ 20 513 5—18 
CME Sie ccc css 22 516 7—23 

Club prizes: 
Kershner 
Bonbright 
MEME nn 5d An cadstemlice sins 
Worth +e 
CUO cicihdvedscstiacatias 


In the cup event, column 1 denotes allowance of singles; 
column 2 denotes allowance in doubles; column 3 denotes number 
of singles scored; column 4 denotes doubles scored, and column 


5 is the total. In the club event, column 1 denotes allowances; 
column totals, 





, Winchester Gun Club. 


Detroit, Mich.—At the regular shoot, May 16, some good shoot- 
ing was done. Ford, in the shoot-off of the tie with Hitchcock 
for the Class B medal, broke 24 out of 25, and only 4 out of 60 
got away from Andrew Reid, of Walkerville, shooting from the 
18yd. mark, and it is almost a certainty that the lost targets have 
holes in them. 

Following are the scores, the fifth event being the trophy handi- 
cap, the sixth the club event, and the seventh the shoot-off: 





prem: ‘ z s 4 § @ 7 
argets: 
- Red, BE hidiaxt ven erste eescates Rds ite’ © § " 9 a " 
Brodie, 16 ... 6 15 13 9 2 20 23 
ord, 18 ..... co ve OSes 
Hitchcock, 18 . wéaa shah 8 12 12 9 2 2 2 
Leggett, Mpittcacekeedanss sl be - ce ba TRE... 
7 eer SB . Baws 
Clagie .vescrenscrcvcnsvcedsccccccccccccsccce 4 13 18 8. 1. 7 
‘ D. A. H. 


‘ 


ON LONG ISLAND. 
Brooklyn Gun Club. 


Brooklyn, L. I., May 16—At the shoot of the Brooklyn Gun 
Club to-day, Manager John S. Wright had a class of nine post- 
graduates, and the shooting as a whole was excellent for ama- 


teurs. Ten events were shot, a total of 120 targets. The scores 
follow: 








Events: i °2*3 ' @ 3 € 7 223 2 

Targets: 15 10 15 10 10 15 10°10 
Hagedorn 7jlu7%i0B 4 8 
MS 20 vin Sind o Le deg ¢ ds: cstrarain'é du ep 723: (1 B.t 
WE SS 2S TR Sos onc thaseuce S 2 OO Oe ee 
Frost ....... +2 86 6 Orr 
Hitchcock S$. vic nk. Sos tae we 
Dreyer 6. 3S. ..5. (Se eee a 
Wright 1 ee eee 
Hansleiter 7-3 “Ss 2 |... 
Pagson ..... 2 8: S.-i. 
Mohrman Oca “a = 


No. 9 was at 5 pairs. 





Neporset Gun Club. 


East.Watpote, Mass., May 16.—Events 13, 14, 15, 16 and 17 was 
the 50-bird prize event, with the following handicaps: Grif- 
fifths, 20yds., Campbell 18, Kirkwood 19, Fenton 18, Cuke 117, 


Puck 17, Barry 18, Tarkens 18, Sawyer 17, Linfield 18. Three 
prizes: 
Events: 1 
Targets: 10 1 
Criffiths ....... 7 
WUE «kv cudins 7 
Fenton .:..... 8 
Campbell ..... 10 
Kirkwood .... 8 
C F Wolfe.... 3 
‘ 
8 
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Scranton Rod and Gun Club. 


Scranton, Pa., May 16.—The Scranton Rod and Gun Club held 


their regular semi-monthly shoot to-day. Scores made were as 






follows: 
Events: * 42-345 .* 6.78 

_ Targets: 25 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 2513 Broke. Av. 
SPEMCEE  .nescccccrescceces ee A Be ae cae 60 -63 
EE. akhetondyvevasedaers a Re Pe pie ee 23 44 
Bittenbender ... 7868 7..1022 8 76 -78 
Langdon ....... 78696... 51.5 2 -63 
Shoemaker S- me ME ss a0 as 29 -58 
Te edi page uhdenud@as..46 8 8 810 7 41 82 
WRC GUN lbs deacdcoveues we 7 te ee 18 -60 
PN Fa cs Satncwsencéced 6476 5 28 56 


*Extra events. 

Our next shoot will be held on May 30, Decoration Day, and 
will be the club’s fifth annual tournam at. 

The indications are that there will be a big crowd of shooters 
on hand, who will participate in the 10-target events-scheduled for 
that day and extra events if time will permit. 

Extensive improvements are being made at the grounds, and 
we will be prepared to accommodate and take good care of all 
who come. This shoot will be open to all; four moneys, 40, 30, 20 


and 10 per cent., excepting in special prizes for high average, 
which will be divided, 50, 30 and 20 per cent. 


Will shoot rain or 
shine. J 


- D. Mason, Sec’y-Treas. 


S. D. S. A, 


Omana, Neb.—The annual State tournament of the South Dakota 
Sportsmen’s Association will be held in Vermillion, Thursday and 
Friday, June 4 and 5. Twelve events will be pulled off each day, 
including target and live-bird shooting. H. G. Taylor, president 
of the Association, writes from Mackling that about forty shooters 
will contest for money prizes and medals. The shoot will be given 
under the auspices of the Vermillion Gun Club, and the annual 
election of officers will be at the Waldorf Hotel, Thursday even- 
ing. All money will be divided 35, 30 and 20 and 15 per cent., and 
American Association rules, modified, will govern. Manufac 
turers’ agents and professionals will be allowed to shoot for price 
of targets only. The C. H. Arland trophy event is open only to 
members of tne Association. The live-bird championship medal 
event will be a hummer. Shooting begins promptly at 9 A. M. 
and 1 P.M. Targets trapped at 2 cents; live birds at 15 cents. 


Sanpy GRIswo.p. 





Colt Gun Club, 


Hartrorp, Conn.—The Colt Gun Club held their sixth medal 
shoot Saturday, May 16. H. J. Mills, of Bristol, made the highest 
score of the day. Four new members were added to the club, 
namely, John Stone, Wm. G. Grose, Clarence A. Bil! and George 
Allison. These, with the recent former additions, go to show 


that trapshooting is steadily on the increase in Hartford. The 
scores were: 


Events 123 Events: 123 

Targets 25 25 25 Targets: 25 26 25 
WOME. wi keh cnditns séeesace cs Me. MOE code ccceksccnacesess 1714.. 
COOK  cscecccvccscrcecces os ie eer ope ee 1615 .. 
McFetridge ........5.0. ae ae <x) SOOM” 6 ocak ics levctena 16 20 19 
FAQTOROMGE ~ 60.000 cacdcace’ eee ae COMO oc cceccccescora 1514 9 
Hubbell... .ccscscescsees MEO wot oaks dees 16 12 11 
CHIE oi vetscstetestans 19 14 MEMO ees sikecgkc cccdccce ic 12 12 
CO Satandctisccerdgavs . 18 WPM: 5 cub cSkeih Sauk «Set ll .. 


Keystone Shooting League. 

HoimessurcG Junction, Pa., May 16.—The officers’ cup and the 
club handicap were the main events of the Keystone Shooting 
League’s weekly contest at the traps to-day. Mr. H. L. Cole- 
man killed the 10 straight in the club handicap. Harrison and 
Fitzgerald tied on 14 in the officers’ trophy event. The special 
match between two shots was postponed. The scores: 


Club handicap, 10 birds, optional sweepstake: 


Coleman . ies. cccess 2222222222—10 Fitzgerald 

HRP WOy  .cedbss cece 2222022122— 9 Morris ...... 

ee ee 2222222022— 9 Geikler ... 

(ease bess Zabeveses® 2120222212— 9 Harrison 
othacker ......... 0022222111— 8 





Officers’ trophy shoot, 15 birds, 28yds. rise: 
Harrison .....121102122122111—14 Wayne 


Fitzgerald ...-112111100111—14 Harve “0200: omooagaanoge at 
Geikler .......112232900230222—12 MeFalls "-::.. 2ngoiuizeuuge0-—11 
Rothaciker’ 2. — . 





esr eae 


a 


420 


Oklahoma Tournament. 

Ex Reno, Okla., May 9.—The annual meeting of the Oklahoma 
Territory Sportsmen’s Association was held here this week. This 
is pérhaps the youngest association of its kind in the United 
States; but it is very wide-awake, and will be more so in future, 
through the action of its members in their annual meeting just 
closed, in which they decided to hold their shoots open, in future, 
to all comers, and to separate the live-bird and target events. 
They realize that Oklahoma is one of the few States (they like to 
fail themselves a State, and in all justice it should be one now) 
where livebird shooting is not tabooed, and they want to hold 
a big midwinter meet and invite all who wish to come and par- 
ticipate. 

The next annual meet will be held at Oklahoma City, and the 
boys there promise that there will be nothing lacking of an attrac- 
tive programme when next they send them out. 

‘The weather this week was so bad that the programme was 
carried through under much difficulty, but the boys kept faith- 
fully at it, and thus compelled a successful issue of their under- 
taking. ‘Their programme was devoted to amateur competition, 
but trade representatives who attended were shown the utmost 
S8urtesy. The sum of $300 was added to target events, moneys 
divided Rose system, three and four places in the short and 
ionger races, and birds thrown from magautrap and expert traps, 
the full limit of allowance under Association rules. 

The winners of averages were Heer, Ruest, O’Brien, Kirby, 
C. Dickson and Riehl. The State target championship was won by 
Reust, of McCloud, for the fourth consecutive time. It was shot 
for in the two 25-target events the second day. 

Reust also won the live-bird championship, with 23 kills. This 
programme was spoiled by the lack of birds, the representatives 
and others who had lost three or more being compelled to drop 
out in order to allow p@ssible winners to complete their scores: 
















Total 
Events: 123 45 6 78 91011 Broke. 
SE Re re eS li 13 15 12 2113161215 619 153 
RPE Ebola chocdcabecpcune 12 14 13 13 21 11 14 11 16 12 23 160 
Bonebrake ........ .. 1415 1412 201013 8 14 10 20 150 
Riley .. -- 1213 16 13 2312 9 12 17 13 22 161 
SET bbc Ch adoncimehcdbduncuee 12 13 16 15 22 14 17 12 14 12 20 167 
SS SE RAS SR Se LS 15 13 18 12 24 11 16 11 16 10 17 161 
OMNI 3, 6.65 oS setbenw ac earaen 10 13 17 14 24131510 91017 152 
F Moore ........ .. 10 5612 819.... 001 817 ays 
ES eS ae sous a ee ee Be ne A oe ce: be ated 
| Se SET 13 13 15 13 20 13 13 14 15 12 21 161 
De sore Secs Gee one sce 14 13 17 14 23 10 18 14 18 12 24 177 
SD « Melow Shy tunceuaus ee sete 2 Ti 13 14 22 12 12 13 12 15 23 158 
PE Nia wars sintarc’s's dWoine o0's'u's de 12 15 17 11 23 12 15 11:17 12 22 167 
a ee eee 101218 14.. ..15 8121319 cay 
SE DURA. cowhiins t55k tbbeNnod 111213 8 18 11 1713 10 13 14 146 
ee Sete ee eee 10 13 16 18 19 9 11 17 13 10 16 142 
EMAC tan sea ds cdin wap i tade 8111513 1911151114 915 141 
DE MUiaia 6558 isea. cee. Moe 12 12 12 10 13 14 14 10 16 12 22 147 
Pi cise Sen hiosy 0 Vann uibae ve ames 6 8-3 68 F+? 2 Save ie 
SEL: <nuinees Concdsidinieeuant Dit Ph heme se Hehe te eae ape 
OOD. in. assqdoaebiseadouk ll 916... .. .. 1381317 1219 ape 
DT WOE awe the cdSedviniadnale 12 10 17 13 18 14 13 12 20 12 18 164 
ee = PARAS en 1113 1913 2110 8 8 8 816 135 
ee aa ee 10 11 12 13 1713 13 13 8 8 21 143 
SE Ee are Oh OM F F eee ee aie 
H Dixon 3 8 14 14 20 14 17 13 12 13 15 153 
C Dixon 12 10 18 12 20 14 14 8 16 12 16 153 
Downing 101218 916131014 81215 137 
Chappel Boeke ee eee wad 
ER a cncegsatebechabeient 13 11 19 13 21 12 17 11 14 12 22 165 
| a Se eee a: Aap ub OOOO be ah. gee 
SD den cciasipenky<uaknine ek. eee ee a 
DD. «tScsctetensestectininet Sn ts wi Se MB At ae. cc Eh 
DE +5 nenbonconssepeiean OE EE BP es ok ale ihe iit aie we Gg 
MD os ocesnscudsererere 10 11 141214.. 91216 11 20 
NUS Lsi<ted < inte 06. Wee os 1311 .. .. 1121112161417 
tic taupnedisiinss cheguaiey ow!  Givenkd-cernewe Seeeahe BB 
DEE cldnngs ce}sdaneccns esta a TS Sh se jon we, Og aan e 
DT Gachokutapiesrnuaccbess ao Aha SG Teeth 0S cath eo cake ice epe 
SNORE, Hal dditoFivh stb ocbasoce< 811161210 6 1012121114 121 
SDL. ~n ob pciead septate dbs opens SB DMRS. es Wetec: Sth we 
SED 5% pcekeent kind on aiahew eis: laniho. cata Dh iccnettha v0 Sah 
Mr Studs loccsoswepnacers<s se os ve o- 00 oo oo ae is £8 1222 
OIE Bick. cb cto ped deavie Se oo be Sass oh Oe Mee oe 
SE ict. Sbbdd sci hawaisuns Ss -d0 te te ee ee 7 .. 181419 
Pita nsb stetnrthaieghivba 6h ce ea wo te Ries 08 
Se tad et meee ao os 
Prickett mas” See 
SUE Seuwechesuonschcaacnet ce be pe be taisae 13 17 11 16 
May 8, Second Day. 
Total 
Events 123 45 6 7 891011 Broke. 
NE Lis awpdvececenstée 11 13 13 14 14 12 19 2314 817 1 
SOIR. cates chsh svelddeases 3 10 18 12 15 14 22 24111318 170 
Bonebrake + BUWWBUNBITNU 913 132 
Riley --- 13 817101812 2319131514 163 
Pierce --- 13 12 1514141418 2214 817 161 
MIR iid cas do cae ceUduep towel 12 13 15 11 15 14 21 22121518 170 
UENO . 66 ctdchanp cbaobinws 15 11 14 10 17 12 2218121519 165 
ND. cies din tains pedir ote BA 3810.2 4B: «i Bea dias ve 96 
a --+. 14 13 19 14 18 13 24 23141417 — 188 
BOR 8. ce .-- 1413 18 12 19 10 22 21121415 = =172 
EO one oesebbanniee’ -.. 1414 19 12 18 15 24 24181418 185 
Sl. «che» psdaasasdamene -.-- 1413 19 15 20 15 21 23131219 = 184 
MR Esvacghosss aaniese ---. 1112 19 1418 13 2024121518 176 
BET 0 dn Nv et de ipeeceNeUsee 14 12 16 12:19 15 2117151219 172 
POT. | ks we ovstuscdsvenes 12 11 15 12 17 12 2422131418 169 
Te TIL no nnpnothinivnss tee’ 911 15 13 16 13 2023101418 162 
PEE oo cian conc etaerets 10 12 18 10 16 14 221813 918 160 
PEED ccc cnniscd panukay 15 15 18 1418 15 2124101518 183 
ED a SuK Ki cpsiiaweiesspbareaey ii 15 19 15 18 138 25 25121317 182 
17 13 16 12 2021151518 170 
171118122018 91413 156 
18 101513 2223101417 166 
as Se is oc SS. 
ll 6BR ee Cee 
81018 9162312... paid 
1441118111921 715 8 136 
16 15 19 12 22 22141313 168 
12131514... .. 1415 6 eri 
612170. 10 .... 
Sp 91623121312 138 
Bias n 
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Florists’ Gan Club, 


At the regular shoot of the Florists’ Gun Club of Philadelphia, 
at Wissinoming, Pa., May 12, the weather conditions were perfect. 
A large crowd was present, and many ladies were in attendance. 
Shooting was over two magautraps run by electric motor, and 
their work was perfect. 

In the club shoot at 50 bluerocks, Geo. Anderson was high 
with 47, 

For Ejisenlohr prizes, with handicap allowance added, Anderson 
had a total of 55.” ‘ 

For the 75 shots, Fox and Landis were high with 67, Anderson 
65, Sheeler 63, Shew 63, Mrs. Park 63, Sanford 63, Sterling 62, 
Bucknell 61. 

After the shoot the annual shad dinner was served at the Dela- 
ware River club house, adjoining the Florists’ grounds. Over 
100 members and friends participated. The day was voted a grand 
success. 

F. E. Butler kindly assisted in many ways in running the shoot. 

Club shoot, 50 bluerocks: 





Anderson 3 241 F E Butler............. 18 18—36 
Mrs Park -:-21 2%—46 C W Haywood......... 13 23—36 
Landis :...... we a 17 19—36 
Sheeler ...... ooceh 28-44 Burton ...........es00- 19 16—35 
Se: - aoe 2244 Harris ...........000c08 17 18—35 
SES ee Sat ED RMR cus vidos sew ccccsacn 18 17-35 
ee -.-2l 22—438 Campbell .............. 17 18—35 
Sanford ...... a gS Ener re 

nc adveccGacecuel Me EE UE pa weve vedcevvenvcee 

G O Bell 19. 2i—40 McKaraher 

McMaster -.19 206-39 Pleasanton 

Pechin ..... -.16 23—89 Dr Smith 

Bucknell ... 20 19-39 Thomas ............... 

Wescott 20 18—38 Havermahl 

J B Haywod........<.. 21. 17—38 Luther 





Twenty-five bluerocks, to count for Eisenlohr prizes: Fox 23, 
Bucknell 22, Sanford 22, Landis 21, Parsons 21, Sterling 21, Shew 
20, Sheeler 19, F. Butler 19, McMaster 18, Anderson 18, J. B. 
Haywood 18, Pleasanton 18, Reed 18, Till 17, Mrs. Park 17, Burton 
17, Wescott 16, Harris 15, C. W. Haywood 13, McKaraher 12. 

Selecting the best two out of the three strings and adding 
handicap allowance: Anderson 55, G. O. Bell 53, Sheeler 52, 
Park 51, J. B. Haywood 60. 





WiIsstnominG, Pa., May 16.—There was a large attendance at the 
shoot of the Florists’ Gun Club to-day. Landis was high with 92 
out of 100; G. O. Bell was second with 90; Sanford was third with 
87. Six events were shot, the total number of targets being 100. 
The scores follow: 


Events: 0 i 
Targets: 16 15 2 15 15 2 
ROMER oi cwcvas Hs ipsa cl 
Mrs Park 







: — SDs bb Bis dv ab ee SUE 
Shafer 
Eames 


Landis ....... 
Johnston ; 
MEEES 636 c0< 
Francotte 
Coleman 
Francis 


re] 
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Ossining Gun Club. 


OsstntnG, N. Y., May 16.—The scores herewith were made at the 
regular Saturday afternoon shoot of the Ossining Gun Club. We 
have got the magautrap working fine, and hope to get the final 
win on the Inter-county cup from the Poughkeepsie boys next 
Saturday. We cordially invite any shooters who may care to try 
our grounds preparatory to the State shoot to come here Saturday, 
the 23d inst.,.and shoot a few sweeps with us if they are amateurs; 
and shoot along with us if they happen to be professionals. The 
addition to the club house is completed, and other work is being 
rapidly pushed forward. We are expecting a big crowd at the 
State shoot; and will be prepared for them. The first batch of 
programmes have been sent out, and we have plenty more for the 
asking. Come up Saturday and see how you like the grounds. 
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Remington Gua Club. 

Irton, N. Y., May 9.—Although to-day was not one of the regu- 
lar days for a meeting of the Remington Gun Club, there were 
several members present at their grounds on East Main street 
for a practice shoot, and they all showed up in good form. E. D. 
Fulford, the well-known trap shot, was present, and tested a shot- 
gun which has been just completed for him. The fact that he 
broke 94 per cent. would show that the gun was very much to his 
liking. 


The new rifle range at the club grounds is nearly completed 
and will be used the first time May 23. 
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Mr. Hrrary S. Bruwor. Consul at St. Etienne, writes to the 
State Department as follows: : 

The number of sporting guns of divers sizes and models turned 
out by the important manufactories of St. Etienne is annually 
increasing, the production for 1902 being considered in excess of 
that of the preceding year. 

According to the official figures published recently by the 
Chamber of Commerce of St. Etienne, the number of gun barrels 


in an unfinished state presented to the proving house was 103,172 - 


in 1902, of which 1,588 were rejected at the first trial, and 3,101 at 
the second, The remainder received the proof stamp, showing an 
increase of 26,210 over the preceding year. The great majority of 
the barrels were made of steel, the rest comprising ordinary guns, 
pistols, revolvers, etc. There were 269 cannon to be used against 
hailstorms. 

At no other epoch in the history of the industry of St. Etienne 
were such favorable results reported. The value of sporting guns 
has likewise increased; the arms are better finished and command 
higher prices. 

On the other hand, the national manufacture of arms is going 
through a crisis, and many skilled workmen have been given a 
month’s notice, the Government orders not being sufficient to 
employ as large a number as formerly. This is the situation not 
only at St. Etienne, but at Government factories located in other 
parts of France. These establishments are at the disadvantage 
of being limited to one single product, viz., military arms, while 
the manufactories supported by private capital can engage also 
in making sportsmen’s supplies, such as bicycles, gun tools and 
novelties, gun cases, trunks and valises, lanterns, cutlery, fishing 
rods, reels and paraphernalia, swords, games, etc. Thus they are 
able to divert their energies to meet demands in various branches 
of the trade, according to changes of fashion or popular whims. 

In reference to recent inquiries on this subject, it may be stated 
that French patterns of sporting guns are not well known in the 
United States, though we buy enormous quantities from Bel- 
gium. Foreign-made barrels bear Government proof marks as a 
guaranty of the safety of the arm, and the dealer, in selling, usu- 
ally lays stress on this point. A large, new proof house has been 
recently constructed at St. Etienne, equipped with the best 
modern devices for testing the guns made in this vicinity. 


City Park Gun Club. 


New Orveans, La., May 13.—The Times-Democrat contained the 
following account of a shoot, May 13, at which Mr. Carl Von 
Lengerke, of New Ycrk, was present: 

The mid-week competition for the prize shoot took place yester- 
day at the Gun Club grounds. A good number of members was in 
attendance. 

Among the visitors to the club was Carl Von Lengerke, the New 
York representative of a powder company. Mr. Von Lengerke 
reached the city yesterday morning, and complained of being 
tired, but was nevertheless high gun of the day, breaking 35 
targets out of a possible 40. 

Of the regular competitors Maurice Kaufman was high gun in 
Class A, with a score of 32, while Lee headed the list in Class B 
with 34. Full scores: 
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Buffalo Audubon Gun Club. 


Burrato, N. Y., May 16.—The Buffalo Audubon Club is hold- 
ing semi-monthly shoots, and is getting “on earth” again. A 
number of new members have joined at the last meetings, and 
some of the new shooters are making the old heads hustle, At 
the shoot held on this date, Burgwaldt won Class A badge with 
20, Capt. Foster Class B badge with 24, and Savage Class C with 
18. The club will hold an all-day shoot on May 30. The scores 
of the shoot follow: 
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E. P. Reynoups, Field Capt. 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
North Carolina, -— 


Ir you want to locate in the State where there are better op- 
nities than in any other section of the Union—the State that 
ier oupeder a excellent water, splendid facilities for manu- 
facturing and fine locations for ultry raising, fruit and vege- 
table farming—you should go to North Carolina. It is only ten 
hours’ ride from New York city. The freight advantages are 
such that the fruit and vegetables gathered in the afternoon reach 
Washington city early next morning. The fruit and vegetable 
wers of North Carolina—especially those around Pinebluff— 
we finer marketing facilities t growers in any other territor 
in the South. For information, write J. T. Patrick, Pinebluff, 
Moore county, N. C.—Adv. 








Aboot Yotr Vacation. 


Litrte journeys to lake resorts and mountain homes will be 
more this summer than ever. Many have -alread - 
summer tours via the Chicago, Milwaukee St. 
Paul Railway, and many more are going to do likewise, Book- 
lets that will help you to plan your vacation trip have just been 
, and will be sent on receipt of postage, as follows: 
a ifornia,” six cents. ; 
“In Lakeland” and “Summer Homes,” six cents.” 
“Lakes Okoboji and Spirit Lake,” fou: 


es r cents, 
F. A. Miller, eral Passenger Agent, Chicago.—Adv. 


The Hunter Arms Co., Fulton, N. Y., writes us that “Billy 
Crosby; under dates of May li and broke the world’s record 
at 


continued i Crawfordsville, Ind., in a two 
dye" programme event. He shot 200 birds each day, missing 
but one each day, or a continuous shoot of 398.” 




















